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"Do you know so much yourself that you call the 
slave or the dull-face ignorant? 

"Do you suppose you have a right to a good sight, 
and he? or she has no right to a sight? 

"Do you think matter has cohered together from 
its diffused float — and the soil is on the surface, and 
water runs, and vegetation sprouts 

"For you only, and not for him or her?" 



Authors Note 



The first three stories in this little volume 
were published nearly two years ago in the organ 
of the Liberal University, since consolidated with 
the Liberal Review. The fourth was published 
in the Appeal to Reason. The rest have never 
appeared in print. 

The worst criticism that has yet been given 
any of these stories is that of a young girl who 
has read most of them, and who declares that 
some of them are "perfectly horrid." I admit 
the truth of this charge, and can only say in 
extenuation that the worst things I have de- 
scribed are true. For instance, in the sketch en- 
titled "The Victims," the main outline is drawn 
directly from life. Most of the details were fil- 
led in from imagination; but there is nothing 
about it in the least overdrawn or exaggerated, 
If you object to any or all of the evils I have 
pictured, do something to change the conditions 

that are producing them. 

May Beals. 
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A Story of the Lost 



Mrs. Warrington bent lower over her em- 
broidery frame, her pretty eyebrows drawing to- 
gether petulantly. 

"Do go and play children/' she said sharply, 
"there is Celeste down on the beach. Tell her 
I said for her to amuse you*. I don't know what 
Jias come over Celeste," she added to her sister 
as the children trooped off lakeward. "Last 
summer she was simply perfect and now she is 
so moody and discontented. But then — these 
Creoles — what can one expect of them?" 

Down on the beach Celeste, gazing fixedly out 
over the sunny water, did not notice the ap- 
proach of the children. "I b'lieve," she was 
saying wearily, "ze good God ees dead." 

Tommy stopped short and turned a somersault 
on the soft sand. "Bully for him I" he cried 
with enthusiasm. "I never did think much of 
him anyway." 

Agnes, two years his senior, looked down on 
Tommy's prostrate form reprovingly. "It is 
not the thing to speak so of God," she said in 

7 



8 THE REBEL AT LARGE 

her severest tones. "What would Mamma say?" 
"I don't care!" cried Tommy, unrepentant. 
"He's always peeking at us. Mamma said so 
herself, "Thou God seest me,' so there now !" 

'Tell about Dod p'ease." Little Dorothy knelt 
down beside Celeste with troubled eyes. "Is he 
dood, Celeste? Does he peek?" 

"I don't know much 'bout heem myself. I 
b'lieve eet ees two Gods somewhere. One z$ 
priest's boss he say. He ees make angry if we 
do not pay ze priest." 

"Is he the one that sends people to hell ?" Tom- 
my inquired cheerfully. 

A spasm of pain crossed the girl's face, but 
the unheeding children pressed closer. 
Is he?" they asked. 

I b'lieve so, yes." She spoke low and. bit- 
terly. 

"Now tell about the other one," they demanded. 

"I don't know much 'bout zat one. I go two 
— t'ree time, to Sunday school an' a lady tol' me 
'bout heem. He love everybody, she say. He 
love me. Maybe eet ees lies. Ze priest say eet 
ees lies." 

The children pressed closer with their eager 
questions but Celeste shrank back with a sudden 
irrepressible gesture as though they were stifling 
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A STORY OF THE LOST 9 

her. Then she remembered and sprang to her 
feet. 

"Eet ees hide and seek we will play," she said. 
"I my eyes will hide by ze big tree and youall 
will hide you selfs." 

She ran'across to the great live oak and leaned 
against it wearily. Ever since she could remem- 
ber she had loved this tree; she had told it her 
secrets when a child. And standing there help- 
less, hopeless, her hot face pressed hard against 
the rough gray bark, she told it her secret now. 

"He is dead/' she whispered, in the mother 
tongue she had spoken to it in her childhood. 
"He is dead, mon ami, mon cher amih He is in 
purgatory — he will go to hell." She shuddered 
and leaned closer to the sheltering tree. 

When her turn came to hide she ran a long 
way down the beach and crept under the old 
wharf. Here for a little while she could be alone 
with no cold or curious eyes to sting her into 
stoicism. "She is little more than a child," Mrs. 
Warrington had said of her, but this was a 
woman's weeping. 

"O blessed Virgin," she sobbed, "Mother of 
God! he has no mother — no father — on earth; 
no one to pay the priest. O Blessed Mother, he 
must burn forever because no one will pay the 
priest. Holy mother" — the girl's voice stopped 
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10 THE REBEL AT LARGE 

suddenly. She lay motionless for a long time 
neither sobbing nor trembling. Then she spoke, 
in a hard, changed voice. 

"I hate them both," she said. "I hate the 
priest and I hate God." She raised herself on 
her elbow and looked out over the sunny waters 
of the lake with something like a smile in her 
eyes. 

"Now they will send me to hell, too," she said 
I can stay there — with him/ 
Ha! I've found you at last, Celeste," cried 
Tommy's voice at the end of the wharf. "What 
are you talking French for? Come out of your 
hide. It's no fair to come so far. It's mean 1 — 
so there now !" 

In the early evening, Mrs. Warrington's fam- 
ily and servants gathered in the dining-room for 
"family worship" — a regular feature of grand- 
pa's visits that had the charm of novelty for the 
children. Even Tommy listened this evening to 
the story of Dives and Lazarus. 

"Say, grandpa," he interrupted in the midst 
of the scripture reading, "What is hell like ?" 

Celeste leaned forward from her corner, listen- 
ing eagerly for the answer. The old man's frown 
at the child's interruption passed as he noticed 
her interest. Here was an opportunity to save 
a soul, as a brand plucked from the burning. 
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"Hell," he said impressively, "is a lake of fire 
like a burning fiery furnace." 

Across the girl's face flitted a strange, defiant 
smile. How gladly she would lie in the midst 
of it — with him. 

"She is under conviction," the old man 
thought, "she is hardening her heart." 

"Ain't there any land?" asked Tommy. 

"Yes, but the land 'burns solid as the lake 
with liquid fire/ The torment, the pain is aw- 
ful," he continued, trying to use simple words so 
the girl could understand. "But this torment 
must be suffered by all the enemies of God — all 
who hate God." 

The girl's head lifted proudly. She met his 
stern gaze with a look of exultation. 

"Can you imagine," the old man went on, rtiore 
sternly, "how it would feel to put your hand in 
the stove and hold it there till the flesh burned 
and shriveled and fell from the bones? Hell is 
like that, only worse. The whole body must 
burn — and forever. There can never, never be 
even one little moment of rest or happiness." 

Celeste's wide eyes held a look of horror now, 
that touched even the gray old inquisitor's heart. 

"If you will repent," he began in his kindest 
tone, but the girl sprang up suddenly and fled 
from the room. 
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"He is there, in torment now." The thought 
drove her up to the bare little attic room where, 
prone on the floor, shivering and moaning in 
tearless agony, she tried to think of some way 
to save him. She could go to him. This priv- 
ilege no one could take from her; but she could 
bring him no moment of rest or happiness— not 
even a drop of water to cool his burning tongue. 
Would her kisses bring joy to him as they used 
to do? Could God make even her kisses bring 
pain to him and torment? 

The old man's droning voice came up from the 
room below, praying for "all those who resist 
the leading of Thy spirit and walk with open 
eyes the path of destruction." Years afterwards 
that voice droned on in her ears like the sounds 
that haunt us in the delirium of fever. 

"I must save him now !" she cried, "now, while 
the priest has power to pray him out of purgat- 
ory. There is only one way." She had thought 
of that way before, and had thrust it from her 
as a temptation of the devil, but now — "There 
is no other way," she said. "I will try," and a 
breath of hope came back into her heart. 

^^ ^^* ^t* ^t* *i^ ^^* 

"It was such a shock to my nerves," Mrs. 
Warrington complained to her sister the next 
evening. "She seemed a really good girl, and to 
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think of her stealing — actually stealing — and 
from me! And Mr. Warrington will not prose- 
cute her; he saw the way she looked when I 
caught her in the act She did look doleful, of 
course, but that's no sign she won't do it again. 

"Did I tell you that her father brought her 
back this morning? He was in a fearful rage, 
but I really believe he was angrier with me for 
not taking her back than he was with her for 
stealing. He had been collecting all her wages, 
you know. He gave her the most inhuman beat- 
ing right here before our door. Mr. Warrington 
was not here and I did not attempt to stop him. 
I only hope she will profit by the lesson all her 
life. I would have felt sorry for her, but sym- 
pathy is wasted on such creatures. It's merely 
casting pearls before swine. They don't feel dis- 
grace or anything — as we would." 

"Oh, no," agreed Mrs. Warrington's sister 
tranquilly, "of course not. How unfortunate, 
isn't it? I'm afraid your summer is spoiled en- 
tirely; it's so hard to get servants here." 



The Grit of Augusta 



"Oh, yes! I remember her very distinctly. 
She was a red-headed little girl and she played 
with toads. Dressed them in doll's clothes and 
kissed them." The Rev. J. Winthrop Smythe 
laughed at the recollection, and the girl in the 
other end of the boat laughed too — a clear, ring- 
ing laugh that brought back an echo from the 
wooded shore of the lake. It was so impossible 
to imagine the stately Miss Weldon, with her 
beautiful, flowerlike face and her crowji of Ti- 
tian hair, kissing a toad. 

"I was fearfully jealous of those toads," the 
young minister confessed. "Once I killed one of 
them, and she flew at me like a tiger. I still 
bear on my forehead the marks of her finger 
nails." He took off his hat and pushed back the 
dark curls from his forehead, revealing two 
small scars. "Fortunately they are quite hidden 
by my hair," and he smoothed the dark curls 
in place carefully. 

"How long is it since you have seen her?" the 
girl inquired. 
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"More than twelve years." 

"You will not know her then. She is tall — 
almost as tall as yourself, and most divinely fair. 
Her face is oval and small and flower-tinted, and 
her hair is a crown of red-gold gl<?ry." 

"I hope she is not altogether changed," the 
Rev. Smythe replied. "Some of her character- 
istics were very pleasing. I will always remem- 
ber the day she tattooed her initials on my arm," 
he added musingly. "It was a much more pain- 
ful process than I had anticipated, but as I had 
already put my initials on her arm, and she bore 
it without flinching, I felt that I could do no less. 
That was the outward symbol and sign of our 
vows of eternal constancy," the young minister 
laughed again, but for some reason the girl was 
silent "She was certainly a brave little thing," 
he said, "I used to tell her in those days that 
I admired most in her was her grit." 

It was on the first evening of the Rev. J. 
Winthrop Smythe's vacation that this conversa- 
tion had taken place. Now- on the last evening 
he was drifting along the same wooded shore 
through the scenery that he told himself would 
always be to him like a memory of Paradise, and 
this time the girl sitting opposite him was Au- 
gusta Wefdon. 

Before the first week of his vacation had 
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passed he had felt that she was the one woman/* 
but a sullen something within him had struggled I 
against this conviction. Perhaps she was not a 
fitting helpmate, he told himself. She was beau- 
tiful, of that there could be no question, and she 
was always gowned in exquisite taste; here, in 
this out-of-the-way summer resort she reigned 
like a queen. But, after all, she was country 
bred, and though by no means penniless, she was 
not rich. Would it be the part of wisdom for a 
young man to tie himself to her ? A young man 
with nothing but his talents and his ambitions? 
How he had wished during those first restless 
weeks for some of his fastidious friends, some* of 
his parishioners on whom his future depended. 
If he could only know their verdict. 

And so when Mrs. Van der Heiden and her 
daughter had arrived two days ago his cup of 
happiness had been filled to overflowing by the 
discovery that Miss Van der Heiden and Miss 
Weldon had been college chums and were most 
cordial, even enthusiastic, friends. If the Van 
der Heidens were for her, who could be against 
her? She would be another round in the ladder 
he was struggling to climb. No, he did not ex- 
press it thus vulgarly in bald prose. She will 
be a fitting helpmate, he said. 

But this evening, to do him justice, he had 
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"forgotten all those doubts and questions as he 
-watched her floweitinted face, the purity of her 
deep gray eyes, the whiteness of her throat and 
the glory of her hair against the leafy back- 
ground of the wood. 

They had been speaking of the parting on the 
morrow and then a silence had fallen between 
them. He reached down to pull a water-lily for 
her and wiped the stem on his handkerchief 
slowly, trying to think of the best words to use. 
But when she put out her hand to take the flower 
he saw in her eyes the look he had longed for 
and seized her hand in both his own, crushing 
it and the lily together. 

"Augusta," he said, and knelt down at her feet 
and laid his face against her hand. "Augusta" 
— and then language was blotted out with the 
rest of earth and the lake and sky as he felt her 
other hand laid on his head and raised his face 
to hers. 

"I oughtn't to let you," she whispered after a 
moment; "it isn't right. I ought to have told 
you." 

He drew back instantly. 

"You are not— Oh! Augusta, you are not 
promised to another?" 

She shook her head, smiling back into his 
stern eyes. 
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"There never was another," she said simply. 
"I always loved you. No— wait — I must tell 
you—" 

"There is nothing you can tell me that can 
separate us." 

"Perhaps not; perhaps you'll love me just as 
much, but — I'm not at all suitable for a minist- 
er's wife. I am an Agnostic." 

"Ah! if that is all—" he was half relieved, 
half amused, by her confession. "If that is all — 
I am an Agnostic too." 

She looked at him in silence for a moment. 

"You surely do not mean that." Her voice 
was very low, but there was a" flash in her eyes 
he had never seen there before. "You — an or- 
thodox minister !" 

He flushed a sudden vivid crimson that spread 
to the roots of the curling dark hair that she 
loved. 

"I was a minister before I became an Agno- 
stic," he said. "I have no talent but my elo- 
quence, no training that would enable me to use 
it in any other career, and — I am ambitious. As 
for your Agnosticism," he paused, "it will make 
no difference between us, not even if you publish 
it on the housetops. I love you. I will marry 
you in spite of that." 

Then the girl threw up her head and he saw 
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the narrowed eyelids and drawn lips he had seen 
once, long ago, when she sprang at him like a 
tiger. 

"But I," she said clearly, "will never marry a 
coward." 

He looked at her in a dazed, uncomprehending 
way, then arose and went back to his seat stag- 
gering like an old man. 

"Please take me home," she commanded, and 
he bent to the oars without replying. 

At the landing he held out his hand to help 
her from the boat and tried to keep her's for 
a moment in his clasp, but she withdrew it 
quickly. 

"Is this the end?" he asked. 

"I hope not," she replied. "Whenever you 
can come to me an honest man, I will put my 
hand in yours even though it is horn-hard with 
the hardest, most menial toil. But now — " she 
could not keep from her voice the scorn she felt 
for him. 

"Goodbye," he said, and stepped into the beat. 
She stood still for one instant trying to realize 
that he was gone. It seemed impossible that he 
was rowing away from her. Then she turned to 
the cottage with a smiling face, for her aunt's 
eyes were always observant. 

"He is not the man I thought," she said sternly 
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to her torn heart. "He is not the man I loved.*' 
But in her own room she knelt at the open 
window watching the boat until it reached the 
other side of the lake and its black-coated occu- 
pant mingled with the gay groups in the hotel 
grounds. 

"I never can see him again," she whispered. 
"Never." 

She bowed her head on the window-seat and 
knelt there, motionless, so long that one looking 
at her would have said she was sleeping. 



A Letter to Aristile 



Mon Cher Aristile: Pierre, your cousin 
Pierre, whom I have found, tells me I have much 
time to write before the mail will go and so I 
shall write in Anglais that you may see how 
truly learned I have become. 

The little letter that I sent with the letter of 
Pierre an hour ago had on it so much stain of 
tears I fear you couid not read it, but the tears 
will tell you more perhaps than words, for they 
were tears of joy. 

Pierre says to me that you will get this letter 
also before you can come, for that you are in a 
small place where the trains come not back for 
so long a time. I know not a great deal about 
trains. Ma tante writes that there is a train goes 
near the plantation now, but when they took me 
to the convent it was in a carriage we went first 
many miles, and then on the train many miles, 
and it was in the night. And that noise that is 
make by the engine was to me like the shrieking 
of lost souls, for they had taken me from you, 
and I was lost. But this morning when Pierre 

si 
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brought me here to_his mother's the noise of the 
engine was like music, because it was bringing 
me nearer to you. It was most truly sweet, al- 
most like the music of your voice and your 
laughter. 

They did not try to make me take the vows. 
My aunt says, "Oui, oui, she must be a nun," and 
she say much more till my head was make to 
ache with her talk; but my father say, "The 
danger it is over. She is to be a nun if she 
choose, but she can go to school here and she 
will forget Aristile." 

And that was four years ago and I had no 
hope. I try to obey the sisters and I learn the 
lessons and make the very foolish things they 
call in English "fancy work." There were many 
other girls and they too obey the sisters and be 
very meekly pressed all in one same pattern — 
like the fancy work. 

- I tried not to hate the Sisters. I knew their in- 
tention was to be good to us, but in my heart 
I wished to kill them all? — everyone that came be- 
tween you and me. I could not say my prayers 
for so long that God was angry with me and I 
grew thin and ugly, and after that I was sick 
and they thought I would die. It was then that 
I prayed, Aristile. I prayed to die. But God 
was still angry with me and made me well, and 
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I learned the lessons and made fancy work 
again. But I prayed no more to any one and I 
thought wicked thoughts that no one ever 
thought before. Sometimes I thought perhaps 
there is no God at all. Can you love such a very 
bad girl, Aristile? 

It was a year ago our father confessor died 
and Father Comeaux came. I went always to 
confession, though I do not know why. I an- 
swered the good old father's questions as truly 
as I couldj but I could never tell him about you. 
Father Comeaux is not so old a man, but his 
hair is turning gray, and he is look much like 
grandpere, my dear old grandpere, though he is 
not the same in the eyes. 

One day at .the confession he held my hand 
while he asked me questions and after a while 
he ask: "Did you ever love, my daughter?" and 
I was angry and went away without speaking 
again to him, and I went no more to confession. 
I was not suspicious of him, but I thought he 
was rude, and I know I was rude to him and 
that troubled me and whenever I saw Father 
Comeaux the look in his eyes would say to me K 
"I hate you." 

I do not know why it was so, but the thought 
of that man's anger troubled me. It was like a 
great weight pressing down upon me even at 
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night in my dreams. At last one day he tell the i 
Sisters that I must go to confession, and they 
beg me to go, and the Mother Superior was 
thinking it her duty to say a great many harsh 
things to me, but she could not make me go. 
After she left, Sister Angeline, who hasi a gentle 
heart, came to me and she say a great many 
tender things to me, but I was so angry I could 
not speak to her, for that if I did I would cry. 
She was frightened that I could be so bad, and at 
last she cried and so I too cried, and she talked 
to me so gently that I felt I was lower than the 
worms of the dust. 

I promised her that I would go to confession, 
but I could not go then, for the crying would 
not stop, so I wrote a little letter to the father 
and Sister Angeline took it and kissed me and 
said tomorrow I could go to the confession. 
Then she say that I should bathe my eyes and 
go into the gardert for enjoy the cool. 

While I was in the garden Father Comeaux 
came to me. And he smiled at me so amiable 
that I thought how good a man he was, and how 
very wrong it had been to be rude to him. He 
said if he had done me wrong he asked my 
pardon, and then he talked of the beauty of love. 
I had thought he hated me, but he put his arm 
around me and said, "My child, I would love 
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you a very great deal if you would let me and 

would be good to me." 

I was surprised, but I was not alarmed. He 

is so old, I thought he meant only to be fatherly 

to me. And when he asked me if I loved him 

I said yes. I did not mean as I love you, 

Axistile. 

We were walking alone the path as we talked, 

and I turned to go, but he stopped me and said, 

"Put your face against mine." 

I did; I still thought he meant only to be 

fatherly to me. I had cried so long that day I 

was stupid and sleepy and did not think what 

he meant, and I did not wish to be rude to him 

again so soon. It was not till I was going up 

to my room that I thought what he might mean 

by the last words he spoke to me: "Come to 

the confession tomorrow and give yourself to 

me." I wondered what he meant; and when it 

came to my thoughts what 1 he might mean I was 

ashamed of myself, for that it seemed base to 

suspect so good a man. But I remembered all 

the words he had said and the looks, and all at 

once I was afraid. 

I think I cannot tell you, Aristile, how hor- 
rible was that fear. You could not understand. 
For a man can say always in the face of any 
danger: "At the worst I can but die." You 
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have not anything to fear that is worse than 
death. 

I thought of killing myself, but while you 
were in the world I could not leave it. I found 
that the hope which I had thought crushed and 
dead in my heart was still alive. I would not 
die unless it must be the only way to escape. 

It is the English poet, Shakespeare, who makes 
Juliet to say : 

From off the battlements of yonder tower." 
*0 bid me leap, rather than marry Paris, 

You remember that, do you not, Aristile? 
You read it to me before I learned to read the 
English. 

"Or bid me go into a new-made grave 

And hide me with a dead man in his shroud; 

Things that, to hear them told, have made me 

tremble, 
And I will do it without fear or doubt, 
To live an unstained wife to my sweet love." 

I thought of those lines that night. It was 
a feeling of companionship they gave to me. I 
was not so utterly alone. It is truly not strange 
that they call Shakespeare the interpreter of the 
human heart. 

Early next morning I went to Sister Angeline 
and beg her to take me outside the walls for a 
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little walk. I had not in my head any plan and I 
was not even then sure that he meant any 
wrong. I only was sure I must go away. 

When we walked across the bridge I looked at 
the water and wish the bayou was the kind in 
the geographies that ruii fast and have water- 
falls and whirlpools. But is was so sluggish 
that I know they can rescue me. There was no 
hope. 

We walked back towards the convent and near 
the gates we met Father Bienville, your cousin, 
Pierre Bienville— but I knew not that he is your 
cousin. I only know that he have good eyes, 
and while he talked with us I say, "Oh, I have 
lost my purse," but it was a lie to make me more 
time. I had brought no purse. I had no money 
— only the locket that was my mother's and that 
I would sell if I could get away. Then Sister 
Angeline say she was tired and would go to the 
convent if Father Bienville would go with me to 
hunt the purse, and I was glad. 

We hunted long and I was all the time think- 
ing, thinking of some plans, but at last Father 
Bienville said we must go back. Then I look up 
in his eyes, and lie have good eyes, and before 
I have known what I would say, I told him, "I 
cannot go to that place; I am afraid." He ask 
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of what am I afraid, and I tell him, "Of Father 
Comeaux." He stop smiling then. 

"Why are you afraid of Father Comeaox?" 
he ask, and at first I would not tell him until he 
very greatly insist. Then I tell him all— every- 
thing I now tell to you. 

He say he will talce me to his mother until my 
father can come for me, and he ask my name, 
and when I tell him he ask if I have known you 
— and so the miracle has come. It is only last 
week, he said, that you told him of me and that 
you still are loving me. 

I will confess to you, Aristile, and you will 
absolve me, will you not? I was so wretched I 
could not sometimes believe in anything good, 
not even in you. Sometimes I was afraid you 
would forget. 

Pierre has come to say it is time for the mail 
to go, so I cannot write more, but tomorrow be- 
fore this hour it will be the time for you to ar- 
rive. Until then adieux. Votre, 

LEONORE. 



In the Bowels of the Earth 



It was the first time the new doctor's wife 
had been inside of a mine. Her staccato shrieks 
of laughter and somewhat 'effusive exclamations 
came back to them from the end of the passage, 
where a little party of young people — the elite 
of the mining camp — surrounded one of the 
electric machines that do the work of many men. 

They sat in the empty car that had brought 
the party through the mine, their absence unno- 
ticed by the crowd around the machine. 

"If you are going away tonight," he had said, 
"you shall at least give me these few minutes. 
You shall tell me why you are going." 

He could see her very dimly by the flickering 
light from the lamps in the caps of the miners 
who were running the machine. Something in 
her face kept him silent, waiting for her reply. 

"I am going," she said, at last, "because I 
think I ought to go." He leaned forward from 
his place on the opposite edge of the car, trying, 
in the dim light, to find in her face the key to 
her words. 
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"I don't understand," he said. "Why do yott 
say 'ought?' Nobody else needs you as I do — 
and you love me." 

His voice was not pleading — only puzzled and 
hurt. She drew a quick breath and turned her 
face away from his sorrowful scrutiny. 

"If I had not happened to come over tonight/ 3 
he said, "you would have gone without letting* 
me know that you were going — without giving* 
me a chance to tell you how much I want you 
to stay — though you know that without telling." 

He paused, but the girl did not answer. 

"It doesn't seem quite fair," he said, trying to 
speak very gently, "after all we've planned — af- 
ter you'd promised " 

"Don't," she said, "I will tell you. I meant 
to write after I left and tell you. Jt wouldn't be 
so hard." 

Her hands were clasped in her lap. He took 
them in his and felt how tensely the fingers were 
locked together. They did not relax in his grasp. 

"You know I love you," she began, half 
whispering. "I always loved you. When I was 
little and you taught me to play boys' games and 
thrashed those who said I was 'only a girl.' We 
have been such jolly chums, and I thought it 
would last forever. I still think I will love you 
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always — I know I will, Jack, but I must leave 
you. 

"Why?" 

'"Because if I stay here I will marry you." 

"You have promised to marry me." 

"Yes, but you wouldn't hold me to that pro- 
mise, Jack, now that I see we oughtn't to mar- 
ry." 

"Oughtn't? Why oughtn't we?" the boy cried, 
impatiently. "You've no parents to forbid it, 
and your sister only objects because I'm a miner. 
Is that your reason, too?" he asked, suddenly, 
"because I am a miner? But, no, I can't think 
that of you, little chum." 

"It — is — because you are a miner." She spoke 
slowly and very low. 

He drew back, astonished, hurt, disgusted ; but 
a flash of green light from the electric machine 
showed him the girl's white face and his hands 
closed again over hers. 

"Why should thai? worry you so, little chum ?" 
He moved closer to her. 'Til quit being a miner 
if you say so." 

"That wouldn't make any difference," she said 
wearily. "You would still be poor." 

He did not answer; perhaps he could not. 
Presently the girl went on: "She has been re- 
minding me of that ever since she found out I 
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cared for you. At first it was 'How would you 
like to live in those miners' shanties with only 
one new hat a year?' And I laughed at her. 
What are houses and hats compared with you? 
She would say: 'He dresses well enough now, 
but after you are married he won't care anything 
about decent clothes, and couldn't -afford them 
anyway/ I told her I would marry you if I 
knew you would always wear blue overalls. She 
kept on; you know she is very persistent. She 
said everything she could to dissuade me, but I 
only laughed." 

The green light from the end of the passage 
showed the girl's face now and then as she 
talked. You would have thought there had never 
been any laughter in that little white face. 

"You remember, Jack, when little Tommy 
Johnson was sick so long, and they couldn't take 
him to the hospital — they couldn't afford it. They 
had only the company doctor and he finally per- 
formed the operation alone. It was the only 
chance — " she shuddered. "I was there when 
he died, and heard his mother's cry, 'It was 
poverty that killed him — Poverty murdered my 
baby !' — oh, Jack, it was horrible. And my sister 
said to me when she heard about it, 'Poor people 
never can take care of their children as they 
ought.' And I was angry with her — unreason- 
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aHy angry — ^nd she saw her advantage and fol- 
lowed it up. 

"Whenever a child is sick or ragged, or hungry 
looking, she says to me : Toor people oughtn't 
to have children/ Whenever a man dies or is 
killed in the mines and leaves his wife with a 
little, helpless family that she can't possibly take 
good care of, my sister looks at me pityingly atid 
says: 'What else can girls expect when they 
rush headlong into marriage without thinking of 
the future?' Whenever a child dies — and, oh, 
Jack, they die so often — she reminds me that 
one-half the children born to working people die 
before they are five years old." 

The girl's voice choked and stopped. There 
came a fresh outburst of exclamations and gig- 
gles from the party at the end of the passage. 

"That is why I am going away," she said. 
"Because I never can marry you, Jack." 

- He was crouching at her feet in the empty 
car, clinging to her hands as a drowning man 
might cling. 

"I hadn't thought of that," he said. "My 
God!" 

There was a moment's silence. The green 
flash came and went, showing to each the face 
of the other. 
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"Maybe you can forget me," she whispered. 
It was the only comfort she could offer him. 

"Forget you ?" He raised his head. "No, I 
won't forget you. I won't let you leave me. 
This is madness, Grace. You are mine. You 
shall not let such a little thing separate us." 

"Little?" She turned on him as a mother 
might turn on one that menaced her child. "It 
is not a little thing." 

He bowed his head on her knee. 

"I might have known," he said. "I oughtn't 
to have thought of you in this way, I might 
have known that you couldn't stoop to such as 
me. Why should you sacrifice yourself " 

"Don't, Jack," she said. "It wouldn't be a 
sacrifice if I had only myself to consider. You 
know I'm not afraid of poverty for myself. Tell 
me you understand." 

"I understand," he groaned; "little chum, I 
understand." 

After a long while he spoke again. 

"If I should work and save and push and grab 
and become successful — a capitalist — would that 
make any difference ?" 

"No," she said. "Business men are such soul- 
less things; I don't want you to try. I could 
not love a money making machine." 

She spoke bitterly — 'half mechanically. She 
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had thought it all over so many times and had 
found no way of escape. 

"Half of them die," she said, "but none of 
them live. It is not life — this sordid struggle of 
each against all. The struggle that dulls man's 
intellect and kills his soul, and makes him worse 
than the beasts of the field. It is not life." 

He laid his face against her tense little hands. 

"There must be some way," he said. tc Yo\ir 
sister has no children, Grace, and the doctor's 
wife " he paused. 

"I know," she whispered, "they told me, Jack, 
but it's murder. I couldn't — you wouldn't want 
me to do — that." 

"No, no," he murmured, soothingly, "I would 
not wont you to do that." 

He pulled her down against him, and she laid 
her head for a moment on his breast. The mo- 
notonous, shrilling sound of the machine ceased 
suddenly. The voices and laughter rang out 
more clearly, then moved nearer. 

"They are coming," she whispered. "Kiss 
me, Jack ; it's the last time " 

A moment later the hotel keeper's daughter, 
walking with the schoolmaster, a little in ad- 
vance of the rest of the party, described the two 
figures sitting upright on opposite sides of the 
little can 
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"Well, if there ain't Grace and Jack," she 
cried, not maliciously — she was merely doing as 
she would have been done by. "They've slipped 
off alone here — a-sparking." 

She laughed loudly, and the rest of the party 
joined in her mirth. 



Two Letters and a Story 

He stood on the hearth and looked at the pile 
of mail on his desk. He could see by the fire- 
light that the letters he most wished were there 
— a thin one from his publisher, and a thick one 
from Her. Someone, probably his mother, had 
laid them on top of the others. He warmed his 
hands a moment at the sparkling blaze before he 
turned on the lights and settled himself in the 
Morris chair near the hearth. 

The square, well-filled envelope of pale-gray 
linen he opened first, read a few lines^ to see that 
all was well, and then laid it aside to be read 
after the others, as a child saves the rosiest spot 
in its apple for the last bite. 

He frowned a little over the letter from his 
publisher, who was also a personal friend. 

"This is better stuff," it said, "you are im- 
proving, but put in a little more blood and thun- 
der next time. Not enough to make it 'yellow/ 
but enough to keep the dear public amused while 
it believes it is being instructed. Don't let your 
Quixotic notions stand between you and suc- 



cess." 
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There was more in the same vein. He read 
it through and put it on the fire. It was not the 
first time he had received such advice and he 
had already begurf to follow it, but he still hated 
it. We always hate that which holds us back 
from the heights we dream of in our youth. 

He looked through the other letters hastily 
and then took up the one he had opened first, 
leaning back in his chair as one who is sure of a 
thoroughly satisfactory half hour. But half-way 
through the letter he moved uneasily in his com- 
fortable chair. The words he was reading were 
at least unexpected. The girl had written : 

"You know how pround I am of your growing fame, 
and I am sure you understand how glad I am that 
there is some prospect of soon ending this long, dreary 
time of waiting, so you won't misunderstand me if I 
tell you frankly just what I think of yodr novels. 
You are not doing your best work, the highest of 
which you are capable. The promise of your earlier 
work is not being fulfilled. I think it is partly because 
you are writing so prolifically. Do you not feel some- 
times that you are forcing your thoughts out on paper 
before they are quite ready for expression, when you 
know you really ought to be loafing and inviting your 
soul? But that is not the worst, and I am going to 
tell you all the worst, Dearest, for I would want you 
to tell me if I were in your place. You are (though 
unconsciously, I believe) succumbing to the temptation 
which all men must meet, the temptation to produce 
only that which will bring the highest market price. 

"I was so glad when you quit newspaper work, be- 
cause it is almost impossible to do that work and be 
true to yourself. The journalist sells his brain as the 
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coal-heaver sells his muscle to the highest bidder. It 
is so with nearly all the professions that are consid- 
ered intellectual in these degenerate days. But in the 
field that you have chosen it is possible for one to 
walk upright and unfearing. It is not easy, but it is 
possible. 

"You remember Bellamy's parable of the market place 
in which men sell themselves to the Masters of the 
Bread. The masses are not only willing but anxious 
to do the most menial service if they may only be sure 
of receiving enough bread to keep them alive; and the 
'intellectuals/ whose strength is in their brain instead 
of in their bodies, are no less anxious to sell them- 
selves, they write and speak against the Cause of the 
people, they plead in the courts against the widow and 
the fatherless, but because they sell not only their 
bodies but their souls also they receive more bread 
than the laborers who sell their bodies only. • 

"There are some who can not be bought. There 
are some who,' like Whitman, Thoreau, Wendell Phil- 
lips, Martin Irons (thank God I could extend the list 
indefinitely), are true to the 'Inner Light* — I like that 
quaint old Quaker phrase, I know none better. And 
these live and die in poverty — the work they do is not 
rewarded by the masters of the bread ; but the life they 
live is its own reward — an exceeding great reward. 

"For it is much to be a freeman. It is much to walk 
the open road with the heroes of all the ages. It is 
much to live close to humanity, with ever deepening 
knowledge' and ever broadening sympathies, until we 
reach "the end that shall lightly and joyfully meet its 
translation/ It is more to know that others shall grow 
free though our freedom and courageous through our 
daring. Let us live this life, Beloved, we two to- 
gether. 

"I do not say that this is the ideal life. I do not 
think so. But so long as society is divided into two 
warring classes none of us can live ideal lives. We 
can only choose which we shall serve, the people or 
the masters of the people; the spirit or democracy or 
the spirit of tyranny. And we must choose. We can- 
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not serve both. I believe this is what Christ meant 
when He said, 'Ye cannot serve God and Mammon.' 
For how can one serve God without serving 'the least 
of these, my brethren?' And the least, is not that the 
'downmost man we meet?' When we espouse the 
cause of the lowest stratum of human society, then 
and not till then are we working out the purpose of 
the All — the Infinite. 

"So long as tyranny is triumphant and its victims fill 
the world — making that which should be an earthly 
paradise a ghastly charnel-house — no highly-organized, 
sentient being can hope for happiness. The nearest 
approach to it lies in strenuous revolt. Even Tenny- 
son, who so faithfully flattered the masters of the 
bread, tells of the futility of trying to escape by build- 
ing one's individual soul a lordly pleasure house where- 
in at ease to dwell. 

'T don't think I have expressed my ideas very 
clearly. I hope you will not misunderstand me. It is 
not your realism that I object to. You know I don't 
want you to write goody-goody stories with morals 
tacked on at the end. I believe in realism. The real- 
ism that Tolstoy wields as a weapon against power and 
privilege; the realism of Millet, depicting the true con- 
dition of the brother to the ox; of Verestchagin, por- 
traying the horrors of war; of Gorky showing up the 
infinite smallness of eminent respectability and the 
squalor of the abyss ; this realism is wholly good, even 
though it seem grotesque or ghastly. But the, realism 
that merely photographs brutal or lustful scenes to 
make a Roman holiday; the realism that aims only to 
make money, and serves only to amuse and debase the 
people while they are being shorn of their power; this, 
this is the deadly realism and to use it is an unpard- 
onable sin against humanity. 

"Do you think I am writing 100 strongly? It is a 
subject on which I feel strongly. And yet I was* temp- 
ted not to mention it to you at all, and I will tell you 
why. I was afraid that you are a victim of the delu- 
sion that has afflicted some of our greatest men, name- 
ly — that women are fragile and precious ornaments, 
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made like Dresden statuettes, to be set in safe niches 
and guarded carefully lest some rude shock should 
demolish them. That he who chooses the open road 
must not take unto himself one of these ornaments lest 
she hang lake a millstone about his neck and drag him 
back into the path of eminent respectability. 'What 
beckonings of love you receive you shall answer only 
with passionate kisses of parting/ I was afraid, Dear- 
est, that if I persuaded you to choose the right road 
you would think me too weak to walk beside you and 
so would forsake me. I hope you do not think so 
meanly of me. You ought to know me better. But I 
want you to be true to yourself, even if it takes you 
from me. 

"I am not trying to map out a path for your feet. 
I would not, if I could. I want you to follow your 
own inner light — not mine. All I ask is that you will 
consider the matter, Dearest, and tell me all you think. 

"It is very late. Good night, Dearest. 

"Forever your own 

HELEN." 

He folded the letter, placed it in the envelope 
and sat gazing into the fire reflectively for a few 
minutes. Outside the wind was rising and lash- 
ing the trees. One of the branches whipped 
against the house monotonously. After a while 
his sister passed through the hall singing lightly 
the words that someone has set to the famous 
intermezzo from Cavalleria Rusticana. The 
highest notes came to him distinctly. 

"My dearest dream, my only dream, 
My heart's long dream of you/' 

He reached up to the mantel, and took down 
a small photograph in a plain, dark frame. For 
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a moment he sat looking at it ; then he rose and 
went over to his desk, still holding the photo- 
graph in his hand. He sat down and began 
turning over the pages of a manuscript that he 
had finished that morning, reading a few lines 
here and there. He had set the photograph 
down on his desk. The sweet, sensitive face 
seemed looking at his questioningly. Presently 
he began arguing the matter with her. 

"All you say is true," he admitted, "and I 
knew it before you said it. I am not a fool. I 
have not been deceiving myself by imagining 
that the work I am doing is highly intellectual 
or in any way great or worth while. But, sweet- 
heart, so long as the masses are brutalized by 
excessive toil and the classes are brutalized by 
the callousness which we all must acquire in 
order to live at all in this charnelhouse of walk- 
ing, working, fighting, corpses — just so long will 
there be a demand for the monstrosities called 
popular novels. And if I don't supply this de- 
mand someone else will." 

He turned to the duelling scene in his manu- 
script. He knew that it was a masterpiece of 
its kind, realistic, brutal, revolting. He remem- 
bered that he had felt a little proud of it this 
morning and sighed to think he had fallen so 
low. 
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"It is as refined as a bull-fight," he said, "and 
as ennobling as the sight of a dying gladiator's 
agonies. But it will amuse the populace." 

.He laughed a little, mockingly, at his own 
earnestness and looked across at her. 

" Almost thou persuadest me to be a Social- 
ist/' he said. 

Then his face grew grave again. 

"Why it's you I'm doing it for, sweetheart," 
he said. "You shall not live and die in poverty/ 
bless you, darling, no." 

He looked into the sweet, earnest eyes. His 
noticeably square jaw grew set and determined. 

"I'd sell my immortal soul 1 — if I have one," 
he said ; "I'd go through hell laughing for you." 

He thrust the story in an envelope and ad- 
dressed it to his publisher. 



The Heresy of the Child 



The child sat by the one tiny window of the 
little log cabin, his dull blue eyes fastened on the 
line of purple hills in the distance. 

His mother's voice came to him from the 
lean-to kitchen. 

"He alius wuz a puny, sickly critter." 

And his father's voice answered, "Ef he'd be'n 
peart an' smart we'd uv got a right smart uv 
work out uv 'im afore now." 

The child was five years old. 

"But he haint be'n wuth the salt that goes on 
'is mush." the complaining voice went on, "an' 
now we've got 'im ter feed an* keep the rest uv 
our lives." 

The child sat quite still, his stolid face un- 
moved. His sister was sweeping the room and 
humming to herself, "Oh! How I Love Jesus." 
But the words from the kitchen came distinctly 
through the song. 

"There's some things he kin do," the woman's 
drawling^ voice said, "he kin ' larn ter sew an' 
peel pertaters, an' mind the baby, so as Mary 
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lizy kin work in the field. She's a-goin' on 
seven an' orter be a right smart uv help." 

"Uhu, an' I reckon we kin larn 'im ter milk. 
He'd orter be doin' all the milkin' afore long." 

The child still sat motionless, expressionless, 
but a great fear clutched at his heart. 

If the cows should trample him, like the oxen. 

The cows could not drag a heavy wagon over 
him, crushing his bones into the earth, but their 
feet were like the oxen's feet that had hurt him 
so. 

If his father and mother loved him (the child's 
hand tightened on the rough window sill), how 
could they be planning new dangers for him so 
coolly? They knew how he suffered. They 
surely knew. 

He had suspected before that they did not 
love him ; now he was certain. 

The pain in his heart was worse than the pain 
in his crushed limbs had ever been. He wond- 
ered if his heart, too, was broken. 

"You'uns kin larn 'im ter milk ez soon ez he 
gits well enuff ter drag hisself along. We cain't 
git 'im no crutches this year, I reckon. The 
doctor's bill ull put a second mortgage on the 
place." 

After a little while he added, "I dunno ez he 
kin ever walk on crutches nohow." 
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The little girl finished sweeping. She stood 
the broom in one corner and went into the 
kitchen. 

'Them cabbage needs weedin', Mary Lizy," 
the man said. "You'uns better be gittin' at it. 
I never see sech a wuthless lot uv young 'uns." 

He rose and shambled to the door. "I reckon 
I better be gittin' ter work," he said. "Pears 
like it's nuthin' but work, work, frum one years 
end to another an' times a gittin' harder all the 
time, instid uv pearter, not," he added hastily, 
"but what the country's prosperous all right." 

A mocking bird perched on the fence and 
poured out a flood of ecstatic song. The child 
looked at the gay little singer for a moment and 
then fastened his gaze on the distant hills. 

He had always liked the bird's songs before, 
when he had had time to listen to them. Now 
he could not bear to hear it; he could not have 
told why. 

He leaned his head on the window sill and 
pondered, strange unchildish thoughts. 

Why are birds so much happier than little 
children? Does God love birds better than chil- 
dren? "Not a sparrow falleth," his Sunday 
school teacher had told him, and he must be good 
to little birds, she had said, because God loves 
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them. And he had been good to them. Why, 
then, could not God be good to him ? 

Is it because birds never work that they are 
happy? But they build their nests; that is a 
sort of work surely; and they hunt worms and 
berries to feed theirs baby birds. But it is the big 
birds that do the work. The baby birds only lie 
in the nest and grow. Are the big birds happy 
because their little ones can rest? - 

He could hear his mother moving about in the 
kitchen. 

"Maw," he called. 

After a moment she appeared in the doorway, 
a slatternly, old-young woman in faded calico. 

"Maw, why you reckon we'uns has ter work 
so hard?" 

"Reckon," she drawled. "I don't reckon no- 
thin' erbout it. I know. Hit's becuz Gawd cus- 
sed Adam an' Eve out'n the Gyarden of Eden 
an' said 'in the sweat uv thy face shalt thou eat 
bread.' " 

" 'Cuz Adam eat the apple ?" 
. "Uhu." 

The boy pondered a monient. 

"Twan't fair," he said. 

"Son be kyarf ul what youall's a sayin'." 

"Tain't fair," he cried, defiantly, 'Weuns didn't 
eat the apple." 
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"Shet yer haid. Everwhat Gawd does is fair 
even ef 'taint fair. Don't let me hear no more 
sech talk out'n youall." 

She went back to her work and the child 
turned again to the window, gazing with tear^ 
filled eyes at the distant hills. 
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The Altruism of the Junior 

Partner 



The Junior Partner had leaned back in his 
chair and listened to the conversation that was 
being carried on behind him. Something in the 
girl's voice made him think she was deliberately 
lying, and he had considered her exceptionally 
truthful — for a girl. 

"I am taking treatment from the specialist, 
Dr. Newton," she said. "I can do the work as 
well as ever when my eyes are a little better." 

The head of the firm laughed. 

"When you can do the work as well as ever," 
he said, "come back and I'll give you the posi- 
tion, Miss Wells." 

He did not see the tragedy in the girl's face 
as she left the office, but the junior partner was 
more observant. 

He was quite young, the junior partner, and 
had not yet been able to interest himself very 
deeply in the routine of the office. Perhaps this 
accounts for his subsequent action. Or perhaps 
the fact that the girl was unusually handsome 
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accounts for it. He thought that he was actu- 
ated solely by altruism, but the motives that 
prompt even our best deeds are sometimes 
strangely mixed. 

He picked up a paper-weight on his desk, 
turned it over thoughtfully for a few minutes, 
and then followed Miss Wells. She was stand- 
ing in the hall waiting for the elevator. She 
turned her face away as he came near, but he 
had seen that there were tears in her eves and 
his dread of a scene weakened his resolve. He 
went on to another office. 

A Tyeek or two later when he had almost for- 
gotten the incident he was walking down the 
street with Dr. Newton when he noticed that the 
girl walking rather slowly in front of them was 
Miss Wells. 

'Isn't that a patient of yours?" he asked the 
doctor. 

"No, not now," the doctor said. "I treated 
her a little, a few months ago, but I soon saw 
that her case was incurable." 

"Do you mean that she will be blind ?" 

"I do, and in two or three months, I suppose. 
Certamly not longer than that. Rather sad case, 
too. Supporting a mother or grandmother. She 
asked me about some home for old ladies where 
she can put her when her sight fails." 
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"But what will she do for herself?" 

"I don't know. She didn't ask my advice on 
that point. I recommended an institution where 
I know they are well cared for — the old ladies. 
The entrance fee is five hundred dollars. I might 
have saved her sight if she had stopped work 
when I first began treating her. It's a shame," 
he added hotly. "This damnable competitive 
systems works its human machines like the 
others, until they are worn out, and then throws 
them on the scrap heap." 

Dr. Newton was a Socialist. 

"A business firm is not a charitable institu- 
tion," the younger man said. "A man can work 
a stenographer like Miss Wells just so long as 
he can make a profit off her labor, no longer." 

"That is why the system should be changed," 
the doctor said. "Because it is impossible to 
practice the Golden Rule until it is changed." 

The girl had turned down a side street and 
disappeared. 

"I don't know about the Golden Rule," the 
young man said, "but something shall be done. 
That girl worked for us three years and earned 
more than we paid her most of the time." 

When he reached the office he looked up her 
address and that evening found him in her shab- 
by little flat with his check book in his pocket. 
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Her mother, who had opened the door, retired 
from the scene as American mothers of all clas- 
ses usually do when their daughters receive call- 
ers. 

The girl was evidently glad to see him, per- 
haps she thought they needed her at the office. 

"Miss Wells," the young man said, "Dr.' New- 
ton told me today of your misfortune. You have 
been in our employ so long and have rendered 
such efficient service, that I have taken the li- 
berty of calling to see if there is any service we 
can render you now." 

"I want nothing but a chance to work," the 
girl said, coldly. "If you can give me my old 
position I shall be very grateful." 

"Dr. Newton told me that you should not be 
allowed to do such work." 

"I know it, but I must earn a little more. Let 
me work only two or three months longer," she 
pleaded. 

"I cannot do it," he said decidedly. "I should 
feel like a criminal. But we shall be very glad 
to pay you the three months wages now, if you 
will accept it — for your mother's sake," he added 
hastily, seeing that she was about to refuse, "and 
if you wish to consider it a loan, you may repay 
it whenever it is convenient." 
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"I can not take it," the girl said, slowly, "for 
I know I can nevei* repay you." 

"Miss Wiells," the young man said earnestly, 
"you worked for us three years, and until the 
last few months you were the most trustworthy 
and efficient of all our corps of stenographers. 
There was never a day that you did not earn all 
you received. Most of the time you earned 
double your salary. For your mother's sake you 
must not be absurd. This is not charity. It is 
not even justice. It is only a poor, partial at- 
tempt at justice. You must take it as the pay- 
ment of a debt — a debt of honor." 

He had made out a check as he spoke and now 
he rose and laid it in her lap. 

"Are you sure," he asked, "that this is 
enough ?" 

"It is more than enough. How can I thank 
you?" 

"Don't thank me, please," he interrupted 
brusquely, "it makes me see how small I am. 
This is enough, I understand, for your mother. 
What will you do for yourself ?" 

She looked down at the check without reply- 
ing for a moment. 

"Have you a place for yourself?" he per- 
sisted. 

"Yes," she answered, evenly, "I have a place. 
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Oh, yes, I have a place. I was only worried 
about mother." 

Two days afterward he read the end of the 
incident in the evening paper, dished up with the 
usual menu of murders, divorces and races, for 
the delectation of the public. 

"GIRL STENOGRAPHER SUICIDES. 
Out of work and almost blind. Secured a home 
for invalid mother before taking fatal step." 

These were the headlines. Underneath he 
read the ghastly details. 



The Quest of the Wise World 



He had walked almost forty miles on his quest 
(but he did not call it a quest) and he was glad 
when he came to the strange fence of which he 
had heard, the fence that was made of wires 
twisted and woven together. 

On the last ten miles of his journey he had 
met people who glanced curiously at his clothes 
and the bundle in his hand. Parties of gay, 
young people they were, in vehicles to which he 
could give no name. 

"They've got luther stretched up overhead," 
Jed observed. "I reckon they're too lazy to 
carry umbrells." 

He supposed they were going to the hotel at 
the springs just this side of the mountains. He 
had been at the springs once; but it was in the 
winter when there were no gay young people 
about. He had walked across the mountains to 
the little store near the hotel with a load of furs 
on his back, and had bought a new gun for him- 
self and a calico dress for his mother — a won- 
derful dress with roses and morning glories on 
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it She had hemmed a square of it and given 
it to Jed for a handkerchief. When he started 
on his quest he had tied up all his worldly pos- 
sessions in that handkerchief, and he was not 
surprised that even the stylish young people who 
were going to the springs noticed the beauty 
of it. 

Standing before the fence, Jed studied the 
intricate pattern of the wires and meditated on 
the fact that this fence was the dividing line be- 
tween his life as it had been and the glorious 
new life that was to be. If he had ever heard 
of the Rubicon he would have thought of it then. 

He jumped the fence and walked on through 
the woods with the martial tread of one who 
was going forth to do valiant deeds. 

"This yere's what they call a campus," he said, 
and a moment later he stopped short with an 
exclamation of delight. "That's the place," he 
cried. "The very identical spot that's pictured 
out in the catalogue." 

He drew from his pocket a copy of the Jenk- 
insburg* college bulletin, a well thumbed copy 
that opened of itself at the picture of this tennis 
court at the edge of the woods. 

"It's jest the same," he said. "Only — ther's 
gals in the picture." 

He felt a vague sense of disappointment that 
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the girls of the picture had vanished from the 
tennis court. 

He walked on, more slowly now, for the col- 
lege buildings were in plain view and their mag- 
nificence awed him. They were almost as large 
as the hotel at the springs. One of them was 
three stories high. 

A bell rang out suddenly from one of the 
buildings, and a moment later troops of young 
people poured out the doors and scattered along 
the walks. The sight of them sent Jed's heart 
into his throat but he stopped the first one that he 
met 

"Kin you'uns tell me," he asked, "whar the 
president's at?" 

The student was clad in all the glory of a red 
and black sweater, and a red cap perched on one 
corner of his large square head, like a bird 
poised for flight. He looked at Jed's homespun 
garments somewhat superciliously, but answered 
civilly enough. 

"I reckon the president's in his office, but I 
do not know. I have not saw him today. His 
office is in this building at the fur end of the 
hall." 

It was a long narrow hall and the office at the 
end of it was small, but the windows were 
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the largest Jed had ever seen, and the polished 
oak furniture seemed luxurious to him. 

A small, alert man, with a smooth bald head, 
sat at the desk writing. He greeted Jed cor* 
dially. 

"Take a chair," he said, and Jed sat down 
carefully on the shiny surface of the chair near- 
est him. 

"Well what can I do for you?" he asked, as 
Jed only gazed around the room with undis- 
guised curiosity. 

"Be you the president?" Jed asked, 
l am. 

Jed surveyed him for a moment admiringly. 
This was the great man of whom he had heard. 

"Wal, I want to git larnin'," he said. "I've 
sold my sheep an' I want to larn up ihe money. 
How long will it take to larn up twenty sheep ?" 

The president coughed slightly and looked 
down at the papers on his desk before replying. 

"That will depend somewhat on the price you 
received for the sheep," he said. 

"I got two dollars a head." 

"That is forty dollars ; how long do you wish 
to stay in school?" 

"Jest till I larn ever'thing. I'm a-goin' to 
larn ever'thing you-all knows." 

"But I don't know everything, my boy." 
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His eyes twinkled genially, but Jed felt very 
much disappointed. If this great man did not 
know everything, how long it must take one to 
learn. 

"Your money," the president said, "will not 
be sufficient to cover the first year's expenses." 

Jed's face lengthened. 

"I'd been 'lowin' I cud jest about buy the 
whole college with this 'ere/' he said. "Hit's 
more money 'n I ever see before." 

"If you are willing to work," the great man 
went on, "you might pay a part of your expenses 
in that way." 

"I reckon I kin work," the fellow said. His 
tone denoted great relief and he glanced at his 
rough, work-hardened hands with a look of 
pride. "Jest show me the work, an' Fll pitch 
inter it." 

"Can you take care of horses?" 

"I reckon I kin, I've tuk care of Uncle Jed's 
horses a right smart." - 

"Very well. I can arrange for you to attend 
school this year at least, and during vacation you 
can doubtless find something to do that will help 
pay next year's expenses. You will be in the 
preparatory department, I suppose ?" 

"I dunno." Jed was somewhat nervously rub- 
bing the rough knuckles of one hand with the 
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forefinger of the other. "I reckon I orter tell 

you I ain't no perfessor." 

"Oh, that makes no difference." 

The great man smiled benignly on him. 

"Of course I am sorry to hear it and hope you 
will experience a change of heart while here, 
but though this is a denominational school it is 
open to everyone. We believe in freedom of 



conscience." 



"All right." Jed was vastly relieved. "I kin 
stay then. I saw suthin* in you-uns' catalogue 
about how the folks as goes to school to you-uns' 
h#s to go to church, an' I axed the schoolmarm 
what churches there is in Jenkinsburg an' there 
ain't none that my conscience^ let me go to." 

The great man's brows drew together slightly. 
He foresaw complications. 

"What schoolma'am are you speaking of?" he 
asked, "and what did she tell you about the 
churches ?" 

" "She didn't tell me nuthin' but the names of 
'em," Jed declared, loyally, "an' I reckon I've 
see preachers enough to know what them names 
stands fer." 

"But what objection have you to these chur- 
ches ? You are not an atheist, are you ?" 

"I dunno," answered Jed. It was the first 
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time he had ever heard of an atheist. "I'm a 
non-conformist I reckon." 

The great man leaned bis head on his hand 
and pondered a moment. The ticking of the 
clock on the mantel sounded through the room. 
Jed thought of the nights he had lain awake 
listening to the ticking of his mother's clock. 
He thought of the long nights he had prayed in 
agony, on the lonely mountainside, and the skies 
were dark above him. 

"I know," the great man said slowly, "that 
there are often great doubts, great difficulties, 
in the path of the young. . If you will stay with 
us perhaps we can help you to overcome all the 
obstacles that hinder you from true Christian- 
belief and Christian living." 
, "Mebbe so," Jed responded, doubtfully. 

"What is the nature of your difficulty?" the 
great man asked, winningly. "Can you not tell 



me. 



Jed shook his head slowly. The horror of 
those lonely nights of doubt and darkness came 
over him again. Tears for which he scorned 
himself sprang to his eyes. No, there were some 
things he could not speak of, even to this great, 
good man who was so anxious to help him. 

"I am very sorry," the great man said. "If 
you will st^y with us we will do all in our power 
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to bring you into right relations with God. But 
of course the rules of the school must be ob- 
served. All students must attend church services 
and join a class in Sunday school." 

"I wouldn't mind goin' oncet or twicet ter see 
all they is to see. But it wouldn't be right" 
(Jed was arguing more with himself than the 
president) "ter go ter church right along jest 
fer the sake up gittin' larnin' an* bein' some- 
body." 

"No," the great man said, "it would not be 
right to go to church merely for material ad- 
vancement. But can't you go because it is 
right?" 

"I don't reckon I kin. It wouldn't be right 
fer me." 

"I am very sorry," the great man said again, 
"but the rules of the college must be observed." 

"I thought," answered Jed, half perplexed, 
half resentful, "that the days uv conformity like 
we read uv in the hist'ry book wus done past." 

'This is not conformity," the great man said, 
with dignity. "It is different entirely. This is a 
private school and those who do not wish to 
obey its rules need not attend it." 

"I reckon so," Jed responded, vaguely. 

He rose to his feet. 
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"I'd better be a-gittin' back ter Lone Valley ," 
he said. 

He was outside the door and closing it behind 
him when the great man called him back. 

"We are holding our annual series of revival 
meetings in the college, ,, he said. "I wish you 
would stay for today's service. It begins in half 
an hour. I cannot attend this meeting, but I 
can direct you to the chapel. We have a very 
able evangelist. ,, 

Jed signified his willingness to attend the 
meeting and the president directed him to the 
chapel. 

"I reckon I'll go to the libr'y fust," he said. 
"I never see so many books all to oncet as them 
that's pictured in the catalogue." 

The president pointed out the library building 
through a window and shook hands with the fel- 
low regretfully. 

"If you should change your mind at any 
time," he said, "come back to us." 

"Thank you," answered Jed. "I don't reckon 
I'll change my mind." 

In the library he stalked from one book-lined 
alcove to another, looking at the books but not 
touching them. A girl sitting at one of the ta- 
bles noticed him presently and came to him. 
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"Is there some special book you are trying to 
find?" she asked. 

Her voice was low and so sweet that some- 
thing within him trembled and thrilled as it did 
when he listened to the birds' songs in the woods. 

"I reckon not," he said. "I'm jest readin' the 
names on the backs of the books. I won't begin 
readin' none uv 'em fer I ain't got time ter finish 
none." 

She was a warm-hearted girl who usually 
acted on her first impulse, and she had been 
book-hungry herself. She understood the look 
in his eyes*. She turned to the table where the 
book she had been reading lay open. It was a 
copy of Olive Schreiner's "Dreams." 

'This is mine," she said, putting it into his 
hands. The other young people in the room 
were looking at them curiously, but her voice 
was so low they could not hear. "Read in it 
while you are here and if you like it you may 
take it with you." 

* He took the book and sat down at the near- 
est table. After that he was deaf and blind to 
his surroundings until a gong sounded loudly 
from the opposite wall. He noticed then' that all 
the young people closed their books and brought 
them to the girl who had spoken to him. Be- 
fore she had finished putting the books away all 
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of them had left the building except one young 
man, who lingered near the door as if he were 
trying to think of some excuse for waiting 
longer. 

"I must close the library now," the girl said 
to Jed. "We must all attend the service in the 
chapel. We shall be glad to have you attend it, 
too." 

She was bending toward him over the table, 
and as he looked up at her he noticed how much 
more beautiful she was than the angel in the 
great stained glass window behind her.- The sun- 
light fell through a western window on her face 
— lighting the sensitive, red mouth and the deep, 
deep eyes with dreams in their depths. For the 
first time in his life Jed wished that he could 
Have had a sister. 

He untied the handkerchief that wrapped his 
bundle and stowed his book away. Then he 
went out slowly and walked along the path to- 
ward the chapel with only one backward glance. 
He saw that the young man who had lingered 
in the vestibule turned the key in the lock and 
walked down the steps beside the girl. 

The chapel was already half-filled when Jed 
entered it. He took a seat in front where he 
could hear and see everything. The students 
came trooping in at the different doors in groups 
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of two or three or a dozen. There was much 
whispering and subdued giggling as they settled 
themselves in their seats. Jed saw that he was 
the cause of some of their amusement, and 
flushed with embarrassment. He wondered if 
he looked as strange to them as they did to him. 
The bright-colored sweaters that some of the 
boys wore, the big sleeves and blouse waists of 
the girls were entirely new to him. He felt sorry 
for most of the girls because their hair stood up 
in such an immense mass above their foreheads. 
To his untutored mind, ignorant of pompadour 
combs and "rats," those careful coiffures seemed 
deformities. 

Presently the girl who had spoken to Jed in 
the library came up into the pulpit, and, after 
a whispered consultation with some other young 
people, one of whom was evidently the evangel- 
ist, seated herself on a queer little stool and be- 
gan fingering a piece of furniture which Jed had 
noticed but could not name. He understood at 
once that it was an organ or piano. He had 
heard of them but he had not dreamed that such 
music could flow from them. He closed his eyes 
and let it flow through him, lifting him up into 
an ecstasy he never had known before. Only 
for a moment the liquid sweetness throbbed 
through him, blotting out past and present. 
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Then, at the end of the prelude, the voices of 
choir and congregation joined in and the spell 
was broken. He looked around at them angrily. 
How could they spoil her music? Had they no 
ears? How could they prefer their own bellow- 
ing to that divine harmony? The congregation 
stood up while they sang, and Jed, who was head 
and shoulders above the rest, felt horribly con- 
spicuous. He almost wished that he was back 
in Lone V&lley. 

The minister was an able evangelist, of that 
there could be no question. He uncorked the 
lower regions and shook the sinner over the 
flames until he was somewhat scorched and thor- 
oughly repentant. On this occasion the text he 
had chosen was, "Fear him who is able to de- 
stroy both soul and body in hell/' 

To Jed the whole service was like an unpleas- 
ant dream. It was the same scene he had wit- 
nessed so many times at camp-meetings in the 
mountains. The fiery eloquence and hypnotic 
gestures of the preacher, the congregation that 
laughed or cried at his will — it was all so sick- 
eningly familiar. The fact that the people were 
better dressed, better educated, seemingly more 
intelligent- than any he had seen before, only 
made it seem worse to Jed. Was this what the 
wise world was doing? The world of his 
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dreams? He felt the deep notes of the organ 
and the discordant voices of the singers crash- 
ing through him with a sense of physical pain. 
He stood up with the rest. He hoped it was the 
closing hymn, but as soon as it was ended the 
evangelist announced another. 

Jed set his teeth and tried to endure it patient- 
ly. The heated air of the room was loathsome 
to his mountain-bred lungs. The sight and sound 
of these people sickened him. He felt that they 
were an alien race and that the world he had 
dreamed of existed only in his dreams. If it 
had not been for the book in his handkerchief 
and the face of the girl who had given it to him, 
he would have known that he was the only one 
of his kind. And yet — after all, was the girl 
what she had seemed? Why was she helping 
these people carry on this unholy farce if she 
were not one of them? Was she, too, a fool, or 
was she a hypocrite ? Jed was too young to have 
learned the "judge not" lesson, which is per- 
haps the most important we mortals may learn. 

He felt a sudden distrust of everything — ex- 
cept the book in his handkerchief. He drew it 
out and looked for the name of the author. 

"Olive Schreiner," he muttered. "Olive's a 
girl's name. I bet she wouldn't set a poundin* 
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no organ ter help preachers scare folks with lies 
about hell." 

He put the book away carefully and looked 
at the long line of students at the mourner's seat. 
The singing had ceased. The evangelist and 
some others were talking to the mourners. It 
was the latter that Jed studied. One of them 
— the one nearest Jed — was a young girl, with 
big baby-blue eyes filled with tears. She raised 
them appealingly to the preacher as he bent over 
her for a minute. 

Jed sprang to his feet. He did not know at 
the moment what he meant to do. He wanted 
to throw the preacher through the window. He 
went across to the girl and knelt down beside 
her. She had put her face down on the bench 
at which the mourners, knelt and was sobbing 
softly. 

"Don't you worry," whispered Jed. "Gawd 
loves we-uns. The bible says so. *Like ez a 
father pities his children/ Your daddy wouldn't 
burn you up in no hell an' the Lord won't 
nuther." 

The girl looked up quickly. She did not notice 
Jed's uncouth appearance. A drowning man 
does not criticize the cut of his rescuer's coat. 

"Are you sure?" she asked. 

"I reckon I'd orter be sure. Don't the bible 
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say, 'kin a mother f ergit her children ? Yes, she 
may fergit, yit will not I fergit you/ The Lord 
says that hisself an' what the Lord says goes." 

Jed was very reverent and intensely earliest. 
The girl looked at him hopefully. 

"Youall knows yer mother wouldn't take her 
own little baby an' put it in the soap kittle an' 
set it in the chimney corner to bile. 'Taint 
true," he asserted, "not ef all the preachers in 
creation says so, that the Lord'U do sech things 
ez that. The Lord's ez good ez our mothers. 
The bible says he's better." 

The girl said nothing, but her face was rad- 
iant. Jed felt a hand laid on his shoulder. 

"My brother," a voice said in his ear, "are you 
seeking the Lord?" 

Jed rose and looked down from his six feet 
three inches of height on the dapper little man 
at his side* 

"Yes," he said, "I'm seekin' the Lord, but 1 
don't reckon I need none of your leadin's." 

He turned and strode down the aisle to the 
outer door. He was glad of the solitude that 
waited for him in Lone Valley. 

Near the gates he met a party of students who 
had just arrived at the college. Two or three 
of them carried large, flat, leather-covered boxes 
with leather handles. Jed looked at them curi- 
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ously and the young people returned his stare 
with interest. The bundle in his hand came in 
for a share of their inspection. 

"That's the very latest in suit-cases," one of 
the girls said as soon as he had passed them. 
"You must get one like it, Cousin George, or 
you won't be in it any more." 

They all laughed hilariously. She had low- 
ered her voice a little", but Jed's ears were 
trained for the sounds of the forest. 

He strode rapidly through the little town. He 
had meant to stop and enjoy the sights — there 
were many huge buildings, two stories in height ; 
there were roads with long hearths of stone or 
brick laid down on each side for people to walk 
on ; there were marvelous things displayed in 
great windows. But it was growing late and 
Jed allowed himself only a brief glimpse of the 
wonders of civilization. Then he went back to- 
ward the mountains. 

The sun had set before he reached the high 
hill from which he could take his last view of 
the town. Its spires and chimneys showed black 
against the red sky. He stood looking back at 
it silently. 

If he had been a Socialist, he would probably 
have vented his mingled emotions in a denun- 
ciation of the system that locks up the accumu- 
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lated knowledge of the ages in institutions 
which open only to a key of gold, or worse, of 
conformity. 

But Jed had never heard of Socialism and his 
vocabulary was limited. 

" 'Tain't squar'," was all he said as he turned 
again toward the mountains. "Hit's a derned 
long ways f rum tern' squarV 
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First Revolt 



It is dreadfully wicked to disobey one's par- 
ents. The child sat in the swing in the vine- 
wreathed arbor and wondered if she dared. 
Through the honeysuckle she could see the long 
rows of trees in the orchard and the smooth 
green sward between them. The grass was 
freshly mown and tossed into great hay-cocks, 
, among which the child had gamboled gaily yes- 
terday. The fruit-laden branches of the trees 
hung low and swayed slightly in the breeze. 
Some of the peaches had fallen from the trees 
and lay in the grass with their red cheeks turned 
temptingly toward her. But today neither hay- 
cocks nor peaches held any allurement for the 
child. 

"Honor thy father and thy mother that thy 
days may be long in the land that the Lord thy 
God giveth thee/' 

If one dishonors — disobeys — then surely 
one's days will be short. Perhaps one will be 
suddenly cut off as the creepy texts threaten. 
The child called them creepy texts because of 
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the cold creepy feeling it gives one to hear 
Grandpa read them. "Shall be suddenly de- 
stroyed and that without remedy. " "In the 
midst of life we are in death." "The day of the 
Lord cometh as a thief in the night." 

The child gazed out through the sunny orch- 
ard and struggled with her problem. 

If every one would only be good to little kit- 
tens then no one would need to disobey. But 
when cruel, mean, horrid people have left a kit- 
ten to starve how could any little girl help wish- 
ing to adopt it in her own family of cats? How 
could she help it ? 

• The child heard her father's voice at the other 
side of the house and slipped out of the swing 
with a sudden desperate resolve. She would 
ask them once more. If they refused then she 
must disobey them and the bible and the Lord 
God. 

She walked slowly around the house. Her 
father had just mounted his biggest, blackest 
horse — the one she liked best to ride with him. 
He bent down and held out his hand. 

"Want a ride?" he asked. 

The child shook her head. 

"Papa," she said, with a determination in her 
voice which he hardly noticed at the time, but 
understood afterward, "pleathe, Papa, won't 'oo 
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det 'e kitty Robinthonth left when 'ey moved 
away ?" 

Her father laughed. 

"I will not, Honeydarling," he said. "You 
have picked up no less than seventeen dozen 
forlorn cats and dogs in the course of your four 
and a half years of mortal existence. We must 
draw the line somewhere." 

He touched his horse and cantered away. At 
the gate he looked hack and waved his hand. 

"Goodby, Honeydarling," he called. 

She threw a kiss and watched him galloping 
along the level road until a cloud of dust hid 
him from view. Then she went into the house. 
Her mother was sitting in a low chair by the 
window with the baby in her lap. The child 
took its soft, little hand in hers, straightened out 
the tiny fingers and kissed the wee, pink tips of 
them. 

"Mama," she said, "pleathe mayn't I have 'e 
kitty Robinthonth left when 'ey moved away?" 

"My child," her mother said, "you have asked 
me that question three times this morning. Run 
and play now and don't make a little nuisance of 
yourself." 

Play! While a kitten starved! The child 
turned and marched out of doors. All doubt 
and hesitation were gone from her mind. She 
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knew she was horribly wicked, but she did not 
much care. What is one's own soul compared 
with a suffering little kitten? 

She went through the sunny orchard and 
climbed the fence. She was afraid to cross the 
pasture when she saw how close the cattle were 
to the path she must take, but she went steadily 
on. If the cattle killed her perhaps her papa 
and mama would be so sorry that they would 
ever after be good to all kittens for her sake. 
It was the same spirit in the child that leads 
the pioneers of the world's progress to face 
death serenely, confident that there is "not a 
grave of the murdered for freedom but bears 
seed for freedom, in its turn to bear seed." 

Beyond the pasture was a great field of sugar- 
cane. The child had never been in it before ex- 
cept when her father was with her. A cane 
field is a delightful playground with one's papa 
for a playmate. The endless rows of tall, bushy 
greenness, with their changing lights and shad- 
ows, are beautiful as a fairy forest. And one's 
papa always cuts off some of the biggest, juici- 
est stalks and peels them and cuts them in short 
lengths, just right for a little girl to chew. 
There is nothing lovelier than a cane field and 
the right sort of a papa. But a cane field all 
alone is different. One can't help thinking of 
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the fearful things that may be lurking in those 
green shadows. One thinks, too, of the danger 
of getting lost. Could even one's papa, who 
knows so nearly everything, ever find a little 
lost girl in such a great field? And if one wan- 
dered about and died it would be worse than the 
babes in the woods, for there were no leaves that 
Robin Redbreast could cover one with. Far 
overhead a buzzard was wheeling in slow cir- 
cles. The child looked up at it and shuddered. 

The cane was rustling all about her and 
whispering of frightful things. Of wolves that 
hunt in packs for little girls. Of goblins and 
mad dogs. If a wolf should swallow one whole, 
like Little Riding-hood, one's papa could cut 
it open and save his child. Or the wolf might' 
spit one out again after three days, like the 
whale that swallowed Jonah. But if a mad dog 
bites one it is certain death. Or a snake! The 
child looked down at the ground and stepped 
carefully. 

At the farther side of the cane field was a 
barbed wire fence. The child lay down flat on 
her stomach and wriggled under it. A piece of 
her little, blue gown was left on one of the barbs, 
but she was too near the brown cottage where 
Robinsons had lived to care much for a trifle of 
that sort. 
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She ran down the dusty road and stopped at 
the gate. It was here that she had seen the kit- 
ten last evening. It had stood by the side of the 
road and mewed piteously. But now she could 
not see it anywhere. She looked under the house 
and through the windows. She called softly, 
"Kitty, kitty, kitty." 

Then she went to the henhouse. The dcor 
was shut and the hook and staple that fastened 
it were beyond her reach. She peeped through 
a crack in the door and saw the kitten curled 
up in the sunshine that fell through the window. 
It was very quiet; at first she thought it was 
dead. 

"Kitty, "she called lovingly, "kitty, kitty." 

It raised its head and looked around. Then 
it crept to the door and looked up at her through 
the crack, meowing beseechingly. She went 
around the henhouse, trying to find some way 
to rescue it. The« window, through which it 
must have climbed, w^as beyond her reach, but 
she found a box half filled with old iron and 
scraps of various things. It was not a large 
box, but it seemed large to the child, and very 
heavy. She dragged it around the corner, close 
to the door ; now exerting all her puny strength ; 
now leaning, panting, against the box while she 
rested for another effort When she had drag- 
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ged it near enough, she climbed up on the edge 
of it, stood on tiptoe and raised the hook from 
the staple. The door swung outward- She 
scrampled down and clasped the kitten to her 
breast. 

It was a very bony little kitten. Every rib 
showed distinctly and there was a $ore between 
its ears that would have made it loathsome to 
anyone but a child. She smoothed the rough 
fur and crooned to it caressingly. The mother 
instinct, that loves most the forlornest^and most 
helpless, had wakened early in her. 

Ah, but the bliss of that moment was full of 
recompense for the struggle, the disobedience, 
the long, fear-haunted journey. It was worth 
being suddenly destroyed, and that without rem- 
edy, to feel how confidingly the little thing nes- 
tled down in her arms and rested there. 

She could never remember an incident of the 
trip homeward. She seemed flying, with winged 
feet. But halfway through the orchard she 
caught a glimpse of her mother at the open win- 
dow and paused — a new strange fear taking 
possession of her. 

What do mamas do to little girls who dis- 
obey? Once before she had felt something like 
this fear, when she broke mama's prettiest vase. 
But mama had said that was an accident. This 
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was not an accident and mama could not think 
so. 

The child went on very slowly. Her feet 
seemed heavy and hard to drag toward the 
house. Sometimes, in the story books mama 
reads, there are people who whip little girls — 
their own little girls. 

She went slowly up the steps and across the 
wide gallery. Mama did not look up from her 
sewing, until the child stood before her — a defi- 
ant little figure, with the wretched kitten clasped 
close in her arms. 

"I dot my kitty," she announced with a chal- 
lenge in her voice. 

Her mother smiled. 

"Better take it to the kitchen," she suggested, 
"and ask Celestine to give it some milk. The 
poor little thing looks hungry." 

The child reached out one grimy, little hand, 
grasped her mother's and kissed it in an ecstasy 
of thankfulness. 

"Dood mama," she coped, "dood mama." 

But after all it is not strange that one's mama 
can understand. It is usually the papas who 
beat their little ones in the story books. The 
child submitted without a murmur to being 
washed and dressed and curled before her 
father came home. A subtle, feminine instinct 
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made her wish to appear pleasing in his sight. 
She stood on the gallery with her chin on the 
railing and looked down the level road. She 
knew just how it would look — first a cloud of 
dust far away; then a horse and rider showing 
through the dust; then at last she would see 
plainly the beautifulest man in all the world, on 
big, bl^ck Ben. 

She had placed the kitten on a soft pillow in 
the sunniest corner of the gallery. She looked 
around at it and then through the window at 
her mother. Perhaps if papa was very terrible 
mama would protect her. She saw him coming 
at last, and scarcely took her eyes from him un- 
til he stopped at the hitching post and threw the 
tein over it. 

He came up the steps three at a bound, caught 
up the child and tossed her high in the air, de- 
manding a bearhug. While she administered it 
his eyes fell on the forlorn little cat. He laughed 
appreciatively. 

"You've got your kitten, have you?" he said. 

He tossed her ceilingward again, and this time 
the child was shrieking with glee. 

"What's the matter with my Honeydarling," 
he cried. "She's all right. She's inherited her 
mother's spunk — eh, mama?" 



The Victims 
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It is not coal you are burning up, 
But human creatures' lives/* 



The flaring, flickering light from the lamps in 
their caps showed their coal-begrimed faces as 
they huddled together and talked in hushed 
tones of the thing that had happened. Near 
them on the floor of the mine lay a man's head, 
blackened and blood-smeared. A little beyond 
it was a hand, the fingers still twitching slightly. 
From underneath the mass of slate, newly fallen, 
a little red stream trickled slowly toward them. 
They moved a little farther from it, and a little 
farther, until they were huddled against the .op- 
posite wall, but it followed them stealthily. 

They knew that they must die. No human 
power could rescue them before the deadly gases 
crept upon them. But the horror in their eyes 
was not all a horror of death. 

The youngest, a boy of fourteen, slipped his 
hand into his father's. 

"Let's write to her/' he said, "and to the chil • 
dren." 
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"Write," groaned the father, "write! What 
can we tell her? Can we tell her how to fill six 
months when she has nothing — nothing ?" 

"We can tell her," the boy said bravely, though 
the horror deepened in his eyes, "that we're not 
afraid to die." 

.The man was already fumbling in his pocket 
for a pencil. The others followed his example. 

"I'm not afraid to die," the father said, "but 
God knows I'm afraid for her to live." 

They crouched down in the narrow space and 
began writing on such scraps of paper as they 
could find in their pockets, spreading it out as 
smoothly as possible on knee or dinner pail or 
smooth bit of slate. For a long while there was 
unbroken silence, save for the labored breathing 
of the men as the air became more oppressive 
and the scratching of the pencils as their work- 
stiffened fingers moved clumsily, but rapidly, in 
the race with death. And, though they knew 
that it was their master's greed for profits that 
had made the mine a death trap, there was no 
word of bitterness or resentment in the letters 
they wrote to their dearest. 

Before they had finished writing one of them 
fell back and lay writhing and gasping for 
breath. They did not try to revive him. They 
knew that to do so would only prolong his tor- 
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ture. When he lay still at last, with distorted 
face and protruding tongue, they felt a little re- 
lieved. They knew he was at rest. 

The boy was trembling violently. Each breath 
was harder to draw than the one before it. He 
turned a little with his back to the dead man, 
and looked at his father. 

"I'll tell her to use my clothes for the chil- 
dren," he whispered. "She won't do it unless I 
tell her to — and it will help a little." 

******* 

And outside, in the clear, morning sunlight, 
the women were weeping. 

But in one of the costliest mansions of a city 
not far away a man sat at his dainty breakfast 
table scowling over the news that had just 
reached him through the telephone. 

He looked across at the prettily painted thing 
for whom he had divorced the wife of his youth. 

"It will cost a confounded lot of money," he 
growled, "to get that mine in working order 
again/' 



The Crushing of a Strike 



John Baxter came into the room where his 
wife sat reading, stretched himself on the couch 
and reached out his hand for the book she had 
closed hastily and laid in her lap. 

""Mooning over a book, as usual," he said. 
"My mother never read a book through in her 
life and she did more work in a week than any 
of you modern women do in a year — and raised 
a family of twelve. What is it now, 'The Rhu 1 
barb of Omar Khayat?' " 

She was holding the book tightly with both 
hands. "Don't take it," she pleaded, "please, 
John." 

He only laughed and drew it away from her. 

"The Woman Who Dares.' Humph! where'd 
you get it?" 

"Cousin Min sent it to me." 

"Humph! I suppose that old maid wants to 
put some of her new woman notions in your 
head. What's this?" 

He picked up a letter, that had fallen from the ' 
book. 

85 
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"O don't! Please give it to me. Please, 
John." 

He only laughed again and drew the letter 
from the envelope. 

"Humph !" he commented, as he finished read- 
ing it. "So you ought to dare to call your soul 
your own — and your body too? So you ought 
to take a firm stand for absolute liberty? If not 
for your own sake, then for the sake of your 
children? Humph! Minerva Mason is a bigger 
fool than I took her for, and that's saying a 
great deal." 

He threw the letter on hei 1 lap and opened the 
book. 

"Just to please you, Juliet," he sneered, "I'll 
read about this woman who dares." 

Juliet rose, with a bright pink spot in each 
cheek, and left the room. 

"Going on a strike," he chuckled. "Little 
Juliet going on a strike. We'll see." 

He read for a while, then threw the book on 
the floor. It was a novel dealing with the in- 
harmony that so often exists between husband 
and wife, and teaching as a solution of the prob- 
lem the recognition by the husband of the wife's 
right to the ownership and control of her own 
body. 
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Absolute rot," John Baxter snarled. If Ju- 



liet 



He sat up on the edge of the couch and turned 
the matter over in his mind for a while, then, 
rising and kicking the book into one corner of 
the room, he went out on the veranda where 
Juliet sat, Madonna-like, in her cool, white gown, 
clasping the baby to her breast and gazing with 
rapt eyes at the sunset sky. He sat down near 
her. 

"That man was a fool," he began. 

Juliet looked at him a quick gleam of hope in 
her eyes. 

"Do you mean—" 

"I am speaking of the hero of that book > — or, 
perhaps I should say, the husband of the hero- 
ine. He was a fool to take her back after she 
deserted him — for no cause whatever." 

"She did not desert him," Juliet said, "she 
simply demanded her rights. He deliberately 
drove her away because she would not be a 
slave." 

"Well, all I have to say is that if I had been 
her husband she would have stayed away." 

'There might be worse things than staying 
away." Juliet shut her lips hard together and 
opened them determinedly. Her husband saw 
that she was about to deliver her ultimatum. 
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"I saw Callahan down town today," he inter- 
posed hastily. "You remember him, don't you? 
His wife got a divorce last year. I found out 
today that he is paying her alimony. He's a 
fool to do it. I almost told him so." 

Juliet turned from the sunset glory to the 
man at her side. 

"But he would have to support the children," 
she cried, with a sharp little note of entreaty in 
her voice. She remembered suddenly a remark 
that one of her friends had made when she was 
first engaged to John. (How long ago it 
seemed.) The older woman had hinted to her 
vaguely of the woes of wives. 

"But I wouldn't endure that," she had said, 
with girlish spirit, "I'd kick over the traces." 

And the older woman answered gravely, "You 

may have something clinging to your skirts that 

will keep you submissive." 

| She had not been frightened then. She had 

*!ielt so sure that her idol was unmixed with clay. 

But now — - 

"He surely wouldn't want the children to suf- 
fer," she said. "Doesn't the law " 

"In this case," John Baxter chuckled, "she 
couldn't have taken a cent. He had just sold 
his partnership in the firm of Callahan & Colfax 
and he had no other property. Didn't you know 
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that a man can turn his property into money 
and keep it against all comers ?" 

He rose to his feet and repeated the question, 
looking down at her with malicious eyes. 

"Didn't you know it, Juliet? And there are 
other ways he could have slipped out of it — lots 
of 'em." 

"No," answered helpless Juliet, looking up at 
the huge creature towering so triumphantly 
above her and her child. "No, I djd not know." 

He looked down at her critically, noticing the 
droop in her slender shoulders, the lines in her 
tense, tragic face. * 

"D— n it !" he said irritably, "what makes you 
age so fast? Minerva Mason looks younger than 
you and she's ten years older if she's a day. 
When I married you you were pretty as a pict- 
ure and didn't look more than sixteen." 



First Steps 



They lived all together in a wretched suburb. 
Theodosia said that was one reason why they 
were so class-conscious. The men all worked in 
factories owned by one company, ancl having one 
common oppressor they made common cause to 
resist it, standing together as one man. 

Their houses had been built by the company 
and were, therefore, of a uniform ugliness, ar- 
ranged in parallel rows so close together that 
there was little room for flowers in front or 
vegetables in the rear. 

Yet Theodosia began by giving them flowers 
seeds. And she talked to them of the beauty of 
living noble and complete lives in the most igno- 
ble and incomplete environment. 

They accepted the seeds and they listened to 
her with no outward contempt or discourtesy. 
They saw that she believed all she said, and per- 
haps they saw too that she was not quite a fool. 
She was merely too young to know any better. 

When she saw that flowers refused to grow 
in such soil and that the seeds of her beautiful 

90 
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philosophy fell likewise on stony ground, she 
spept a few hours in hopeless despair and then 
looked about her for some other lever with 
which to lift humanity. 

She bought books on sociology and sent to 
Washington for labor reports. She made fre- 
quent visits to the wretched suburb and sought 
to become really acquainted' with them. She 
won the children's hearts first, and from them 
she learned much. She sat on doorsteps and 
talked to the fathers of the children while they 
smoked their evening pipes, not arrogantly as 
one who would teach, but rather as one who 
would learn. She discussed politics with them 
and child labor laws and trade unionism. She 
wiped dishes in stuffy kitchens while more than 
once some careworn, illiterate woman ex- 
plained to her the process by which she had 
arrived at conclusions which the most eminent 
sociologists are only beginning to reach. When 
you begin to grow discouraged over the condi- 
tion of women; when to you "her present is an 
agony and her future a despair," go and talk 
(or rather listen) to the wives of working men. 
Discuss with them the most vital problems that 
touch their lives and the life of the race. After- 
ward, though woman's present will still be an 
agony to you, her future will not be a despair. 
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After a while Theodosia reached some conclu- 
sions of her own. The only way to elevate the 
race is to elevate woman. The way to elevate 
woman is to set her free. She found out after- 
ward that a good many other people have 
reached the same conclusion, but at first she ex- 
perienced the joy of a discoverer. 

She spoke of her discovery to a man who 
seemed fond of discussing social theories with 
her. She hacf met him only a few weeks before, 
but he had called on her several times. He too 
had been an enthusiast in his early youth, he 
said. (He was twenty-seven now and world- 
weary.) 

"I am becoming a mere automaton/' he told 
her — she had already classified him as belong- 
ing to the species money-making-machine. "It 
is a long time since I had even thought of these 
things." 

And she felt even sorrier for him than she 
had felt for the men who worked so hard all day 
and at night, while they smoked their pipes, laid 
plans for the ^betterment of their class. 

"You will outgrow this enthusiasm," the man 
had said, "but while it lasts I envy you. It is 
the best part of life. Indeed, it is like a renewal 
of my youth only to talk with you." 

She had noticed that even the thought of.al- 
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truism improved him. His eyes lost their cold, 
calculating look while they talked, and glowed 
with a fire that was not of the intellect merely, 
but of the heart. It gave her a glimpse of the 
man he might have been if the Juggernaut of 
commercialism had not caught and crushed him 
into a rut from which he was not strong enough 
to escape. 

That was before she mentioned to him her 
new conclusion that nothing but the complete 
emancipation of woman can redeem the race. 
There came another change in him then 5 — a 
change that only puzzled her at first. He had 
been perfectly courteous before. Now he looked 
her over as if she were a bale of merchandise, 
the "value of which he was calculating. He 
asked what she meant by the emancipation of 
woman, but instead of trying to understand the 
theories she set forth, he interrupted her with 
other questions, becbming more and more per- 
sonal. She tried desperately to change the sub- 
ject, and finally succeeded, but he moved his 
chair a little nearer and fastened his eyes on her 
with a look that frightened her. She felt a hor- 
rible impression that the man was turning to a 
beast before her eyes. When at last he told her 
goodbye he held her hand too long and tried to 
hold it longer. 
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She went to her room and cried. Then she 
wrote to her dearest friend and told her all 
about it. 

"The worst of it is," she ended, "that I hate 
him. It is a fearful thing to hate. It is like a 
black pall over everything. I loved everybody 
before, but I'm afraid I never can again." It 
was long afterward that she learned to think of 
such men as some of "our little blind babies, 
mankind." 

She went out and mailed the letter at once. 
She felt the need of sympathy. Her friend al- 
ways laughed at her altruistic schemes, but she 
was a man-hater and would sympathize with her 
in this latest woe. 

She not only sympathized; she gave advice. 

"You poor little shorn lamb," she wrote, "the 
sooner you recognize the fact that man is wom- 
an's natural enemy the better it will be for you. 
This is the rule that has no exceptions. You 
doubtless think that married men are exceptions, 
at least so far as their own wives are concerned, 
but fhey are not. A man protects his wife as a 
dog protects a bone — from other dogs, not 
from himself. 

Man is woman's natural enemy. We must 
keep a little fence built around' us all the time — 
and we must stand on guard perpetually. If 
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there is any spot in our armor that seems vul- 
nerable any man who perceives it will attack it. 
If you would read Brann's Iconoclast (that vol- 
ume of mine you picked up one day and con- 
sidered so very shocking) you would know that 
there is an impression abroad among men who 
consider themselves intelligent that women like 
that sort of thing. 'She likes best the male she 
is compelled to watch/ Brann says, speaking not 
of any special woman of his acquaintance, but 
of all womankind. And again, 'tho' she be pure 
as a vestal virgin of Rome's best days, she 
secretly despises tiie man with whom she does 
not have to stand just a little bit on the defens- 
ive.' Considering the indisputable fact that men 
and women have been reared together in co-edu- 
cational families for a few thousand years it 
seems strange that men are still so ignorant. 

"All men are alike. They judge you by their 
own evil thoughts. They think the only liberty 
women want is the liberty to be as filthy as them- 
selves. Fools! Can't they see that any woman 
has that liberty now who wishes to take it? If 
you wish to avoid insult, Dearie, never mention 
the emancipation of woman to any man unless 
he is past ninety and your own grandfather. 

"The trouble with you is that you believe in 
everybody. It is better not to believe in any- 
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body. Then you won't be disappointed. Ser- 
iously, Theodosia, it isn't any use trying to help 
humanity. The men aren't worth saving and the 
women and children can't be saved so long as 
there are any men in the world. . . ." 

If this letter had come promptly it might have 
demolished Theodosia's already wavering faith 
in mankind. Bait it was delayed in the mails, and 
before it reached her she had already found her 
way to a "dingy upper room" where every week 
there assembled a little band of men who cer- 
tainly were exceptions to some of the sweeping 
rules laid down by her friend. Men whose 
avowed object was the emancipation of all the 
oppressed of earth — including woman. Men 
who called each other "Comrade" and spoke to 
her as to one of themselves, with no introduction 
save the brotherliness in their eyes. Men with 
whom she could work shoulder to shoulder for 
the betterment of the race with no thought of 
fences or armor. If there were among them 
any wolves in sheep's clothing, she had not yet 
discovered the fact. She described them all to 
her friend in glowing terms. 

"I wish you could meet them," she wrote. "It 
is an entirely new and delightful experience^ I 
took two or three girls with me once, but they 
made fun of their clothes and the way they talk, 
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so I shall not ask them to go again. But I be- 
lieve you have sufficient intelligence to appreci- 
ate them. I am glad you are coming so soon to 
visit me. You can meet all of them " 

"My dear deluded Theodosia," her friend re- 
plied, "your faith in humanity is both pathetic 
and ludicrous. I know you will spurn my ad- 
vice, nevertheless I offer it for what it is worth. 
Keep an eye on those people you believe in. No 
matter how brotherly they seem they will bear 
watching. 

"And I can't resist giving you another bit of 
advice — or rather a suggestion. If you must 
waste your time and talents on humanity, why 
waste any on the least worthy half of it? Men 
have had supreme control of every department 
of social activity for thousands of years. If 
they aren't satisfied with their condition they 
have only themselves to blame. Why should 
you waste the best years of your life trying to 
help them? Even if you should succeed in do- 
ing more for them than they can do for them- 
selves you will never get any thanks for it. Why 
don't you take up the woman question? It is at 
least worth working for. 

"I have no sympathy whatever with the wo- 
men who are forever demanding equality with 
men. I don't want to be on an equality with 
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any man I have ever seen, and if any of them 
want to be my equals they must come up to my 
level. I shall not descend to theirs. Neverthe- 
less, if I had your enthusiasm and faith in hu- 
mankind, I would try to do something to secure 
justice for" woman. 

"Women of all classes, from the queen on her 
throne to the humblest washerwoman, are more 
or less under the heel of man — but the woman 
who's under the heel of the man with the hoe 
probably has the hardest time of it. Do you 
know that in this state, and a good many others, 
a man can collect his wife's wages, just as a 
master could collect his slaves' wages before the 
war. He can sell all of his wife's clothing — 
there was actually a case of that sort in our 
town and the poor woman went to bed and 
stayed there until her neighbors learned of her 
plight and sent her some clothes. 

"A man can, and often does, sell the sewing 
machine — his wife's only means of supporting 
herself and her children — and squanders the 
money on whiskey and other women. But that 
is not the worst. In thirty-seven states of the 
union a married mother has no right to her own 
children. Her husband can take the child from 
her breast and send it to a baby farm, or any- 
where else, if he pays the cost of its mainten- 
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ance. If he dies before it is born he can will 
it to his own relatives or any one else and they 
can come and take it from her. In one such 
case the baby was taken to China. 

"If the mother in such a case had an ounce 
of courage and energy she would arm herself 
with revolvers and bowie-knives and proceed to 
maintain her natural rights. Most women are 
such spiritless creatures. They seem made to be 
trampled under foot. Whenever I come across 
some saintly creature who is assiduously culti- 
vating the 'slave virtues/ meekness, patience, 
obedience, resignation (and yet expecting free- 
born Americans to treat her as an equal) I feel 
more contempt for her than for anything else on 
earth — except dudes. 

"However, if a woman marries and expects to 
live peaceably with her husband she must culti- 
vate some of the slave-virtues. I admit that. I 
have heard of men — very extraordinary men — 
who do not wish their wives to be slaves, but I 
don't* think I have ever seen any of them. 

"You say the economic system is to blame. 
We are learning to make 'the system" the scape- 
goat for all the iniquities of man; just as our 
fathers blamed the orthodox devil for their own 
faults. The system ! It was men who established 
the system. It is men who uphold the system 
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with ballot and bayonet. It is mea who shape 
aH our laws, customs and institutions for their 
own pleasure and convenience (not for their 
own good — they don't know how to do that). 
It is men who deprive us of every figment of 
justice, of all power over the conditions that are 
producing a degenerate race, and then they 
mock us with the lie that 'there never was a man 
but was what a woman made him.' It is men 
who kill the three hundred thousand women 
who die each year in the ranks of the common 
prostitutes — murdered by inches. It is men 
who betray the three hundred thousand girls 
who must take the places of the slain.' It is men 
— but I must 'calm myself/ as my sister often 
advises me to do. You are the only one I ever 
write to on this subject. I know you under- 
stand, even if you do not share, my righteous 
wrath. 

"Of course there is no remedy for these evils. 
So long as there are men in the world women, 
will be their slaves. Some of us who are stronger 
or more fortunate than others can live one-sided 
intellectual lives and pretend to be happy. I 
think we are better off than any of the ethers, 
but I want children. Not the sort of children 
most women have — born of slavish submission 
and uncontrolled passion. The mark of the beast 
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is on their faces from the time they open their 
baby eyes to the light. And people have grown 
so accustomed to this monstrous wrong that they 
cannot see. They cannot understand. 

"There is only one thing worth living for — 
worth working for — and that is the emancipa- 
tion of woman. The only reason why T don't 
work for it is because I have no hope. Women 
never can be freed. ...." To this Theodosia 
answered : 

" . . . . I do understand your righteous wrath, 
but I am very glad to say that I do not share 
your pessimism. The most that you say is en- 
tirely true, but it is not the whole truth. Why 
do you always assume that all men are alike? 
It would be just as reasonable to assume that all 
women are alike, yet there are doubtless women 
in your own town who could not understand 
your lofty ideals any more than a Hottentot 
could understand Plato. 

"I have taken up the woman question, dear. 
I am working now for all humanity — men, wo- 
men and children. It seems to me that their in- 
terests are identical. I hold that the only way 
in which women can be freed is by abolishing 
their economic dependence on men. The basis 
of all slavery is the slave's dependence on the 
master for the means of life. So long as women 
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are dependent on men for their bread and butter 
they can not be free. 

"You say that men are to blame for the sys- 
tem and all its wrongs. Suppose you are right, 
is it any reason why we shouldn't help them 
right those wrongs? Suppose you saw a lot of 
little blind children playing with matches and 
setting their clothing on fire. Would you sit 
down and fold your hands and say they had no 
one but themselves to blame for their condition ? 

"The woman who cultivates the slave virtues 
is the fittest to survive in a state of slavery. 
That is why she has survived. I think it was in 
Tyler's Anthropology that I came across the in- 
teresting statement that in a certain stage of 
savagery the women are killed and eaten as soon 
as they begin to grow old. The author of the 
book drew from this fact the interesting con- 
clusion that the women who showed criminal 
tendencies were probably killed and eaten, too, 
which would account for the fact that to this 
day there are fewer women criminals than men. 
I drew the further conclusion that the women 
who were rebellious — who did not submit 
themselves to their husbands as the laws of 
every man-ruled tribe and nation command, were 
also killed and eaten, or otherwise discouraged. 
When you consider what women are today you 
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can riot doubt that. The women who practised 
the slave virtues were the ones who survived 
and bequeathed those virtues to their descend- 
ants. In fact the slave virtues are sometimes 
spoken of to this day as 'feminine virtues/ 

"It is true that men are what women make 
them, though it is unfair to throw on us the 
whole onus of responsibility for man's degener- 
acy until we have had a chance to make our- 
selves what we want to be and also to make his 
environment, from babyhood to manhood, all 
that it should be. The men of Turkey are what 
the women make them, but no one thinks of 
blaming the women in that case, because they 
are hedged in by palpable and impassable veils 
and harem walls. Our hedges are not so grow, 
but they are none the less real. 

"The people who argue against the complete 
freedom of woman ignore the fact that the coun- 
tries where women are most submissive are the 
decadent nations. Yet they know that it is so 
and that it cannot be otherwise. Such women 
cannot produce great men. 

"Just now press and pulpit and college presi- 
dents are wailing and gnashing their teeth over 
the 'shameful record of the divorce courts/ It 
is shameful. I know of nothing more shameful 
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under high heaven; but at the same time it is 
the most hope-inspiring sign of the times. 

"There are two ways in which the divorce 
evil can be cured. One way is to give women 
perfect freedom and equal access with all earth's 
children to all the earth's resources. When man 
is no longer woman's economic superior; when 
it is not necessary for any woman to sell herself 
for a home — or for anything else; you know 
that the only way a man can win a woman will 
be by making himself so agreeable that she just 
naturally falls in love with him. And the only 
way he can keep her will be by continuing to 
make himself agreeable all his life. Maybe you 
think that will be a hard task for the average 
man, but I am not sure of that. When a woman 
once loves a man enough to marry him she gen- 
erally overlooks a great many little faults ! — and 
sometimes some big ones. The unreasonable and 
exacting wives are usually the ones who marry 
from some other motive than love. When all 
marriages are founded on love, divorce will dis- 
appear as naturally as yellow fever disappeared 
from Havana when the cause was removed. 

There is only one other way in which we can 
eradicate divorce in this country. That is by 
killing off all the American women, or coloniz- 
ing them on some distant island, and importing 
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women from Turkey or China to take their 
place. That would not wholly eradicate divorce, . 
but it would come nearer it than anything else 
ever can while this system lasts. Of course, it 
would put an end to progress, but so would any 
of the various methods that are proposed of ty- 
ing down the safety valve — if they succeeded. 
When American women cease to rebel and be- 
come satisfied with slavery, America will take 
her place among the stagnant and decaying peo- 
ples. 

"However, it seems unlikely that the estab- 
lished order can ever get the safety valve tied 
down. The experience of the European nations 
where divorce is prohibited seems to indicate that 
such effort is as futile as it is absurd. When 
women must form indissoluble marriages of con- 
venience they proceed to form other ties of pref- 
erence. I think I hear you saying that if they 
had sufficient courage they would rebel openly 
against the marriages of convenience. They as- 
suredly would, but they can/t help being weak, 
slavish creatures. And so they choose the well- 
trodden ways of cowardice and hypocrisy in- 
stead of the rugged path of revolt It is so 
much safer to be a hypocrite .than to be a rebel. 

"I am inclined to think that we will adept the 
first method of solving the divorce problem — 
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the only sane method. Already I hear the rum- 
ble of the coming revolution — a revolution not 
of blood and bullets, but of ideas and ballots. 
The revolution that shall break every yoke and 
let the oppressed go free. 

"Then when women are free and happy their 
children will be free and happy. If men only 
knew how much they miss of the joy of life be- 
cause of the misery of their mothers — but they 
don't know and never can. 

"WJien the darkness of ignorance has been 
lifted from the human mind, when want or the 
fear of want is no longer the nightmare of the 
masses, when all men are brothers and all wo- 
men are sisters, the race will move higher. I do 
not prophesy perfection; but it is not unreason- 
able to hope that human beings may at least be 
as happy as the birds of the air, and as virtuous 
as the beasts of the field. I am not speaking 
cynically, but seriously, when I say that that will 
be a great improvement over their present con- 
dition. Sometimes I even dare to dream of per- 
fect harmony and happiness for mankind in the 
Earthly Paradise. It' may be that the dream will 
come true, but I shall not see it. . . ." 

With this hope we may as well end the story, 
for it is pleasanter than any subsequent event in 
the lives of the people herein described. 



"Let Them Say" 



Dr. Thornberg stretched himself on the soft, 
green grass beside the spring and placed his 
medicine case under his head. 

"Poor old Don," he said to his horse, "you are 
tired, too. But we are over the mountain now 
and the sun is an hour high. We have time to 
rest a little/* 

He closed his eyes, hoping to catch a nap, but 
presently there came to his ears an unwelcome 
sound of crackling twigs and rustling under- 
brush. 

"It's a girl's step," he decided, after listening 
critically for a moment. "One of those summer 
boarders, I suppose. O Lord ! I must walk back 
with her and be talked to death — and Don ob- 
jects to being led." 

But his face brightened as a tall, slender girl, 
with a camera in one hand and a wide sun hat 
slung over her shoulder, pushed aside the low- 
hanging branches and stepped out into the open 
space around the spring. 

"Good evening, Miss Nina." He would have 
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risen to his feet, but she stopped him with an 
impatient gesture. 

"Lie still and rest," she commanded* "You've 
been riding all night and all day. Now don't 
try to deny it. I saw you start out at five o'clock 
last evening." 

"I rested a while last night," he said. 

She had knelt down by the spring and was 
launching dead leaves on its surface and watch* 
ing them float down the tiny stream that trickled 
from it. 

"Yes, I fancy you've rested," she said; "y° u 
sat in a splint-bottomed chair and held a sick 
baby for a few hours so its mother could sleep, 
or if you slept there were two or three other 
humans in your bed and ten in the room and 
the windows were closed to keep out the night 
air. I've heard how you rest." 

She stooped to drink at the spring, and then 
leaned back against a great rock beside it, wait- 
ing for him to change the subject. He always 
changed the subject when she mentioned his 
work — sometimes skilfully, sometimes very 
awkwardly. She took a barbarous delight in 
speaking to him of his good deeds and watch- 
ing him writhe. 

"I thought at first you were one of Uncle 
Dick's boarders," he said. 
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"Thank you," she answered, with scornful 
emphasis. "Do you mean to say that I look like 
a parasite?" 

"I will say that your appearance is that of a 
typical proletarian if you are particularly desir- 
ous of my saying it. Otherwise I shall not do 
such violence to the truth." 

"He thinks that is a compliment," Nina said 
reflectively, to the branches above his head, "but 
it isn't." 

Dr. Thornberg looked up at the branches also, 
but he saw only the picture Nina made leaning 
against the gray, lichen-grown rock, with her 
short-cropped, boyish curls, scornful red lips, 
dress-reform blouse, and thick-soled little boots 
extended and crossed below an unusually short 
golf skirt. In this Rip Van Winkle community, 
where bicycling was still considered unlady-like 
and sweaters almost immoral, Nina was some- 
what startling. 

"To give a painfully accurate diagnosis cf the 
case," he said teasingly, "I must confess you look 
to me like a crank." 

"That is better," said Nina encouragingly, "If 
you keep on improving at this rate you will soon 
be able to flatter a girl of my species as skill- 
fully as any other kind." 

"Oh, are you a species, then?" he questioned 
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in a very much frightened voice. "Are there 
others? I had hoped, you know, that you were 
merely a freak." 

She laughed. They were very good com- 
rades, these two children of nature, and always 
laughed at each other's jokes, even if they were 
not especially brilliant ones. 

"I had forgotten," the man said, with a sud- 
den change of manner, "I have a message for 
you." 

"From over the mountain?" queried Nina. 
"Does old Father Johnson still insist on my com- 
ing over to help him hold camp-meeting?" 

"No, he has given up that idea, but really it 
isn't strange that these people think you will do 
anything and everything they ask. You spoil 
them." 

"And who sets me the example?" Nina re- 
torted rather sharply. "To quote Father Johnson, 
'coon needn't call 'possum varmint/ " 

"I don't know how I could have forgotten that 
message," the doctor said, ignoring her allusion 
to his work, "but I reckon it's because the first 
glimpse of you always makes me forget that 
there is such a thing as trouble." 

"At first glimpse," mocked Nina sotto voce, 
"he thought I was a summer boarder. Problem : 
Which summer boarder?" 
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"I stopped at Granny Peterson's," he went 
on, hardly noticing the interruption. "You know 
she took poor, little Lucile, when the Whitings 
turned her out of their house?" 

"Yes, I know." 

"Lucile wants you to come there in the morn- 
ing. She made me promise to tell you," he add- 
ed in an apologetic tone, which brought a flash 
of indignation to Nina's eyes. "She was half 
delirious and I couldn't quiet her any other way. 
Her child is dead and the poor girl wants it 
buried in a white dress. Granny made a little 
blue calico slip for it, but Lucile can't bear the 
thought of that. 'When Nina comes,' she said 
to me, 'Nina won't let them bury him in blue 
calico.' " 

The doctor's voice had grown a trifle husky, 
and Nina was diligently examining the slide of 
her camera. 

"Granny's son has sent for her to come and 
live with him," the doctor said, "but she refuses 
to go because, of course, she could not take 
Lucile with her, and she is determined not to 
leave the poor girl shelterless." 

"But they are penniless now," Nina said; 
"they are on the verge of starvation." 

"So she confessed to me," the doctor said, 
"but she is determined to stay with Lucile." 
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Nina smote the camera beside her with a small 
clenched fist. "Ill do it," she cried. "Tell 
Granny she must go to her son. I'll take care of 
Lucile." 

'But your aunt — ■ — " the doctor began. 
My house is my castle," answered Nina 
roughly. "If Aunt Dolores prefers her own 
house she can go back to it whenever she 
chooses." 

"But what will 'they* say?" the man pro- 
tested, knowing well his protest was useless. 

"Let them say," she answered, with a shrug 
of her straight, young shoulders. 

It was a month later that Nina, sorting the 
morning mail, found a letter for Lucile. Aunt 
Dolores speculated on the probable nature of its 
contents while opening her Sunday School 
Times. 

"It is the first letter she has, received since she 
came here," Aunt Dolores said. "Perhaps it is 
from her child's father. Did you ever ask her, 
Nina, who he was? She refused to tell others, 
but she surely would tell you." 

"I have not asked her," answered Nina. "And 
I shall not ask her. Nor shall you." 

"In my day," said Aunt Dolores severely, 
"girls were taught not to speak disrespectfully 
to their elders. It may be from her brother," 
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she added presently, but he has written to no 
one since he left, not even to the Whitings. Poor 
boy, he must be heart-broken over his sister's 
disgrace." 

Nina was opening her own letters and made 
no reply. 

"What are you going to do with her?" Aunt 
Dolores inquired in a hopeless voice. 

"I am going to keep her here as long as I 
live and will her half my property when I die." 

"Nina! what would your poor, dead mother 
say?" 

"I don't know," answered Nina, "I know you 
said last year that you were delighted when Lt*- 
cile visited me for two weeks. 'She can intro- 
duce you to so many desirable people/ you said." 

"Quite true," assented Nina's logical aunt, 
but she can not now. You know perfectly well 
that even the Whitings who adopted her when 
she was an infant have cast her off." 

Nina cut the pages of a magazine in chilling 
silence — but Aunt Dolores was not chilled. 

"If you kept her here as a servant," that lady 
lamented, "I would feel that we were disgraced 
forever. But to have her at your table, Nina, 
to take her driving, as you insist on doing. I 
suppose when the roads are better you will get 
another bicycle and take her wheeling with you." 
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"I really hadn't thought of that," answered 
Nina sweetly, "Thank you so much for the 
suggestion. I shall order one today." 

She rose and left the room, taking Lucile's 
letter with her. She stopped at Lucile's door to 
leave the letter, then went on to her own room 
and stood looking out at an open window. The 
air of gay nonchalance with which she faced the 
world slipped from her like a mask. The slender 
figure drooped a little. Once or twice she shiv- 
ered, though she was standing in a full blaze of 
spring sunshine. 

"I thought I was beginning to forget," she 
said. "He isn't worth remembering." 

She started as there came a sudden, imperious 
,tap at the door. 

"Come in," she called. 

Lucile opened the door and came across the 
room. In her hands was the letter Nina had 
given her a moment before, in her eyes a ghastly 
fear. 

"Lucile!" Nina put both' arms around the 
trembling girl. "Come and lie down. You are 
not well. Oh, Lucile, I wish I could convince 
you that you are not half so bad as you think 
yourself." 

The words burst forth almost against her will. 
It was the first time she had spoken a word to 
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Lucile that she would not have spoken a year 
ago when she was her guest. * 

"Oh, Lucile, because you have given all for 
love, 'estate, good fame " 

"Don't" gasped Lucile. "I came to you for 
help." 

Nina had almost carried her across the room 
and laid her on the couch. She stood looking 
down at her for a moment in puzzled silence. 

"I'm afraid I don't quite understand," she said 
gently. "Please tell me how I can help you." 

"Don't quote Emerson to me," cried Lucile. 
"Don't try to make me think I'm a martyr. Tell 
me I must not — must not marry him." 

"I don't quite understand," Nina said again. 
"If you mean the man you — loved so much, I 
see no reason why you should not marry him." 

"Don't say that, Nina. It would be wrong — 
wrong. Tell me it would be wrong," she 
pleaded, "and make me believe it, Nina." 

Nina looked down at the frail, little figure 
cowering among the gay pillows. 

"I shall do no such thing," she said bluntly, 
"at least not without some reason for it. You've 
got some Quixotic notion in your head. You 
always were too conscientious, Lucile." 

But Lucile raised her face appealingly from 
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the pillows and the agony in her eyes wrung a 
cry of alarm from the older girl. 

"Oh Lucile, tell me about it. How can I help 
you ? If he loves you and wants you how can it 
be wrong? I thought," she hesitated, "that the 
letter was from your brother." 

"It was," moaned Lucile. 

"He did not desert you, then." Nina realized 
suddenly that the room was full of sunshine. 
"He followed the man? Is that why——" 

"He is the man." 

The sunshine faded from the room. Nina 
struggled against the darkness that was closing 
around her, through her — crushing her heart. 

"It can't be," she moaned. "It can't be. Not 
Hugh." 

"Oh Nina, you mustn't blame him. It was not 
his fault." 

"And he left you — to starve — how could " 

"He was sick," Lucile protested, wearily, 
"and, besides, I never wrote him about my — 
trouble. He wrote from the hospital and then 
■ — I thought he must be dead until today. Read 
this — " she thrust the letter into Nina's hand. 
"I have not read it. I saw that he wanted me 
to go to him, and I dared not read the rest — I 
am so weak and wicked. You will save me, 
Nina, from that" 
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"Yes," answered Nina's white lips, U I will 
save you from that." 

"And you will not blame him? Truly, Nina, 
it was all my fault When he found out how 
we cared he went away — for that post-gradu- 
ate course — you remember, Nina?" 

Yes, Nina remembered. 

"And last summer he wrote that he was going 
farther — going across the continent, Nina, with- 
out seeing me again, but I begged him so to 
come and tell me goodby. Just to come and kiss 
me goodby. I thought we were strong enough 
for that. I did not understand myself — or him 
— or human nature. It was my fault" 

She lay back on the pillows, exhausted, and 
Nina left the room, returning at once with a 
sleeping draught 

"Drink this," she whispered, and sat by the 
couch smoothing back Lucile's soft hair until 
she fell asleep. 

Sitting there with the strange, new pain strug- 
gling with the old pain in her heart, Nina's eyes 
fell on the letter that had slipped from its envel- 
ope and lay on the floor at her feet. 

"I am not your brother." The words stared 
up at her in Hugh's familiar hand. 

Not Lucile's brother! With trembling hands 
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and straining eyes Nina tore out the meaning of 
the next few sentences. 

"You know how Col. Whiting found us when 
he was visiting his brother on the Mississippi. 
You know that I remember the little woman who 
tied us in the raft together — a frail little woman 
with big, dark eyes like yours, Lucile, the woman 
whose picture was in your locket. I have no 
doubt that she was your mother, but I do not 
believe she was mine. The face that I cried for 
in the darkness of that horrible night on the raft 
was a fair woman's face, framed in fair hair, like 
mine. I told you this once when we were chil- 
dren ; do you remember ? And you cried so, think- 
ing I might not be your brother, that I never men- 
tioned it again, and forgot it long ago, but in the 
hospital that fair face haunted my delirium and 
I remembered. O Lucile, I am so glad. So glad 
that I began at the wrong end of the letter and 
told you how glad I am before I told you why I 
am glad. Come to me, darling " 

The letter fell from Nina's hands. She rose 
to her feet, slowly, as if struggling against a 
great weight that would have dragged her down, 

"Darling," she repeated, fiercely, "darling" 

From the mirror across the room a face looked 
back at her that she had never seen before — a 
face with straight, white lips, and evil eyes, full 
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of hate. She stood rigid, motionless, trying to 
thrust from her mind the doctor's words : "I can 
do nothing more for her. She may live a year, 
she may die tomorrow. Nothing but a great joy 
can save her." 

She bowed her face in her hands. When, after 
a long while, she raised her head the hate had 
gone from her eyes. 

She drew a small trunk from her closet, carried 
it to Lucile's room and began packing it hastily 
with Lucile's clothes, adding ribbons, laces and 
dainty lingerie from her own wardrobe. She laid 
out a dark, tailor-made suit that she had given 
Lucile the week before, and collected carefully 
all the little necessities of travel. When every- 
thing was done that Nina could do she stood by 
the couch a moment, looking down at the sleep- 
ing girl. 

"Darling," she whispered, chokingly. "He 
called her darling." 

Stooping to the floor, where it had fallen, she 
took up the letter Hugh had written, and laid it 
in Lucile's hand. The empty envelope she pressed 
for a moment to her lips, then slipped it into the 
pocket of her boyish blouse. 

"I think I may keep this," she said; "Lucile 
has everything." 

When Dr. Thornberg rode up the avenue in 
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the early twilight Nina was in the hammock un- 
der the live-oaks. She greeted him cordially. 

"I heard that you have sent Lucile to a Flor- 
ence Crittendon home," he said, after a little des- 
ultory conversation. "I told the gossips they 
must be mistaken. Such a change — in her con- 
dition " 

"I have sent her away," answered Nina. "You 
can't expect a fellow to be philanthropic very 
long at a stretch." 

And she laughed lightly at the only half-con- 
cealed disapproval in the doctor's eyes. 



The Things Claude did not 

Notice 



Clad in his bank*) clothes, his cap in one hand, 
his dinner-pail in the other, he stood at the door 
and looked at the frowzy-headed woman bend- 
ing over the sewing machine. 

"Goodbye, mother/' he said. 

She looked up half surprised. 

"Goodbye?" she jeered; "a-body'd think you 
was goin' of somewheres to hear you talk. You 
save yer breath ter dig yer coal with, Claude 
Hampton." 

She struck at one of the many frowzy-headed 
children with the hand that held the scissors. 

"Quit meddlin* with this machine," she rasped, 
"'er 111 drive these 'ere plum through yer head." 

Claude turned and strode off toward the mines, 
his face tingling as if from a blow. The road 
wound upward between steep, precipitous moun- 
tains, through a valley so narrow that there 
seemed scarcely space enough for the road and 

•) The clothes worn by the miners while at work in the mine* arc 
called "bank" clothe*. 

1*1 
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the brawling stream that foamed beside it Yet 
on either side were rows of houses — the typical 
dingy shacks of the mining country. 

Looking at them, and thinking of his mother, 
Claude understood why his aunt had always ob- 
jected to his coming back to the mining camp 
even for a visit. 

He had idealized the place and the people in 
his memories of them. Yet surely his mother at 
least was different when he was a child. He had 
vague recollections of tender kisses on childish 
bumps and bruises. Of soft lullabys crooned in 
far-off twilights. Of a motherly sympathy that 
comforted the vast overwhelming griefs of child- 
hood. 

He knew that it was only at his stepfather's 
command that she had given him, when still a 
mere baby, to his father's sister, and through all 
the intervening years he had clung to his mem- 
ory of his mother. It was that memory even 
more than his sense of duty that had brought 
him back to her when he heard of his stepfather's 
death. 

He had understood before taking this step all 
that it might cost him. That his aunt disowned 
and disinherited him was nothing more than he 
expected. That his mother refused to leave the 
place where she had lived so long, and where he 
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could find no better work than coal digging, did 
not surprise him. Yet he would have felt no 
regret, if his mother had been the idealized 
mother of his memories. 

He noticed that his butty's wife — a fair-haired 
little woman with two or three children clinging 
to her skirts* — kissed her husband goodbye at 
the door, and at night was watching for him at 
the window between snowy curtains. He con- 
trasted his mother with her and did not realize 
his injustice in doing so. He did not reflect that 
the bearing of fourteen children, and the care of 
a family through many years of toil and priva- 
tion might account for much of the difference be- 
tween his mother and the wife of his butty. 

The very names his mother had chosen for her 
children told much of the tragedy of her life. 
Claude Eustace, Reginald Godwyn, Vivian Syl- 
vester, Sybilla Blanche, Angelina Clarice — these 
were the older children, named when the natural 
romantic impulse of her youth fed itself on such 
novels as came to her hands. The younger chil- 
dren's names were more and more commonplace 
until the youngest boy was simply John. The 
baby, born the day after its father's death, was 
Rizpah. 

But Claude had not noticed this. There were 
many things Claude did not notice. 
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The two oldest boys, Reg and Syl, had been 
killed in the same explosion with their father. 
One of them was married, but his wife had gone 
back to her own people. The oldest girl, Sybilla, 
was fourteen and was already developing a win- 
some beauty that was sadly out of harmony with 
her surroundings. Claude wondered what her 
future would be. Even if she escaped the snares 
that are always set for the feet of poor girls, 
what could the future hold for her? Sooner or 
later her environment would brand her face and 
character with its sordid ugliness. He fell to ob- 
serving the women of the camp. Some of the 
young girls were blossoming, like his sister, in 
a transitory beauty. Some of the young women, 
whose strong young husbands still kept the wolf 
comparatively far from the door, were sunny- 
faced and hopeful. The older faces that he saw 
bore traces of many disappointments. The more 
intelligent were bitter and rebellious, others were 
dull and apathetic ; too stolid for despair, a few 
were resigned. 

There are other women, he reflected, who are 
not branded thus. He remembered the mother 
of one of his teachers at college, an old lady, 
erect, graceful, with a face like Whitman's Quak- 
eress grandmother's, "clearer and more beautiful 
than the sky." He had watched her walking and 
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driving with other old ladies and had admired 
their soft white hair and intellectual faces. He 
felt a fierce hatred of this manner of life, which 
robs women of their birthright, "the finish be- 
yond which philosophy cannot go and does not 
wish to go." For after all the best test of any 
civilization is the number of beautiful old women 
that it can produce. Among savages there are 
no beautiful old women. Among the toilers of 
our nation there are few. Happiness, as Herbert 
Spencer states in an argument which does not 
otherwise touch on this subject, is the greatest 
tonic. It might also be said to be the greatest 
beautifier. Happiness is the only tonic that can 
keep a woman beautiful past three score and ten. 
A nation in which all women were happy would 
be a perfect nation. A civilization which pro- 
duces ugly old women should be torn down and 
built over again. 

Not that Claude had reached this conclusion. 
Oh no. It was another of the things he had not 
noticed. 

But he noticed the untidiness of his sister's 
hair, and one night as he sat by the fire talking 
to them, while his mother at the other end of the 
room, ran the sewing machine, and talked above 
its clatter to one of the neighbors, he skilfully 
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introduced the topic of pretty hair and the best 
way to care, for it. 

"I believe," he said to Sybilla, "that your hair 
would be very becoming arranged as mother 
wore hers when she was young. Let us try it 
anyway." 

The suggestion pleased her for he had already 
complimented her several times on her hair, 
which was really beautiful. She found a piece 
of a comb and began jerking the tangles out of 
her hair. 

"Oh don't do that," he said, "ytm are breaking 
it. Let me try." 

He untangled it carefully and then brought 
out one of his military brushes and began apply- 
ing it vigorously. 

"You may have thi9 brush for your own," he 
began, "if you will use it every day." 

The machine was silent at the moment His 
mother turned around, sharply. 

"What are you doin* now, Claude Hampton," 
she said. "Puttin' yer fine notions in them girls' 
heads, as I expected. Girls, go to bed." 

Claude was not so much hurt this time as he 
was angry. 

"May I ask how often your daughters might 
comb their hair," he inquired, "without being ac- 
cused of entertaining fine notions?" 
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She had turned again to the machine, and 
raised her voice above its clatter. 

"I comb mine oncet a week unless I'm too tired 
a-Sundays," she said. "Tain't been combed now 
for two weeks I reckon." 

The girls were obediently preparing to go to 
bed. Claude lighted a lamp and went into the 
kitchen. There were only two rooms in the 
shanty they called home and Claude had nailed 
up a rough bunk for himself in the kitchen, in- 
stead of sleeping in the other room with the rest 
of the family. This was one of his "notions," 
and as such had been vociferously denounced by 
his mother. 

That she really admired the boy, and envied 
him the very qualities she professed to scorn had 
not occurred to him. It was a fierce misdirected 
pride that swayed her 5 — a pride much akin to 
his own ; but this also he had not noticed. 

He sat down by the one small window and 
looked down at the brawling stream. He had 
half decided to leave them to their fate. 

If he could not raise them "even to a cleaner 
sty," why should he stay to sink to their level? 

He was a clear-headed youth, and from the 
first had not deluded himself with false hopes. 
He knew that the masses of wage workers must 
live and die wage workers. He knew he was 
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only a half-educated boy, with no special talents 
and no training for any trade or profession. 
Handicapped with this family that he had chosen 
to support, the chance of his ever winning what 
the world calls success was as one in ten thou- 
sand. But alone he could fight his way hopefully 
and win the joy of fighting if nothing more. 

"That would at least be life/' he told himself, 
"this is simply stagnation." 

The next day two incidents occurred that ma- 
terially affected his decision. 

He had gone down to the company store, at 
the lower end of the valley, to lay in supplies for 
the next week. Coming back he noticed a crowd 
around the postoffice steps and stopped to see 
what had attracted them. A man was standing 
on the steps addressing the crowd. 

"They force you to work in factories and 
mines," the man was saying, "at the age when 
you should be in school and then they scorn you 
because you are ignorant. They pay you wages 
that will supply only the animal necessities of 
life, and then they despise you because you have 
no books, pictures or music worthy to be called 
such in your homes. They say you do nfct live 
human lives, and therefore do not deserve to be 
treated like human beings. I tell you that when- 
ever it becomes possible for you to live complete 
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human lives on wages that can supply only your 
physical needs, it will also become possible for 
you to learn how to swim without going in the 
water." 

There was a little laughter at this and many 
murmurs of approval. Claude was near enough 
now to see the man plainly. He was young, of 
slight build, rather pale, but every word and 
gesture had the weight of vital earnestness. 

"All wealth," he said, "is produced by labor. 
The earth furnishes the raw material from which 
we produce wealth. Forests, mines and fertile 
fields hold inexhaustible supplies of the materials 
from which wealth may be produced, but until 
labor is applied to these things they cannot be 
used by man. All wealth is produced by labor 
and therefore all wealth should belong to the 
laborers who produce it. This is a self-evident^ 
truth, and I don't think I need to set forth any 
long-winded arguments to convince you of it. 

" Abraham Lincoln said : To secure to the la- 
borer the full product of his toil, as nearly as 
possible, is a worthy object of any just govern- 
ment/ " 

The men had crowded closer and were listen- 
ing intently. 

"That is what we Socialists are trying to es- 
tablish," he said, "a just system that will secure 
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to every laborer the wealth that his toil creates. 
That our object is just and right no man can 
deny. If our methods are not the best we are 
ready to adopt any methods that can be proven 
to be better." 

. "What are your methods?" a man near the 
speaker asked. 

"Dynamite," answered a voice at the edge of 
the crowd. 

The speaker smiled. 

'There is no dynamite or bloodshed in the So- 
cialist program," he said. "We propose for the 
people to own collectively the things they use 
collectively. No man has a right to own the 
things on which the lives of others depend. We 
propose to make the earth the property of all the 
people instead of allowing Rockefeller and his 
pals to use it for their private profit. We pro- 
pose, in short, to establish an industrial democ- 
racy for the same reason that our fathers estab- 
lished a political democracy — because the inter- 
est of the whole people demands it. And the 
method by which we propose to make this change 
is simply the intelligent use of the ballot. 

"You have been told," he went on, "that So-, 
cialists wish to destroy the government. That 
they wish to destroy the home. That they wish 
to divide up your little savings among the idle 
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and vicious. It is to the interest of the class that 
lives in idleness on, the wealth you produce to 
keep you in ignorance of Socialism. That is why 
these lies are manufactured and circulated. 

"As to destroying governments, I think you 
all agree with me that there are some govern- 
ments that ought to be destroyed. If it was right 
for our forefathers to rebel against King George 
it is right for the oppressed masses in Russia to 
rebel against the Czar. But in America it is not 
necessary for the people to resort to a bloody rev- 
olution in order to obtain their rights. We have 
the ballot. In the hands of intelligent men the 
ballot is the most powerful weapon that can be 
used against tyranny. 

"The government that our fathers founded — 
a government of the people by the people and for 
the people — can not be destroyed by the Social- 
ists for the simple reason that it has already been 
destroyed by the capitalists. You know that 
there has already been a revolution in this coun- 
try — a 'revolution by bribery/ Every force and 
function of government is owned and controlled 
by the capitalists. They own the militia that 
shoots you down like dogs when you revolt 
against the inhuman conditions they impose upon 
you. They own the judges who issue injunctions 
against you. They own the supreme courts that 
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declare income tax .and eight-hour laws uncon- 
stitutional. You know that our government is 
no longer a government of the people £y the peo- 
ple and for the people. It is a government 'of 
the people by the rascals and for the rich.' " 

They laughed again, and for the first time a 
ripple of applause ran through the crowd. 

"Did you ever hear of a working man buying 
a state legislature?" the speaker asked, and had 
to stop a minute for the applause and laughter 
to subside. 

"It is the capitalists of the country who have 
corrupted our national life and filched from tho 
people the freedom our fathers died for. And 
now they try to bolster up their position by ac- 
cusing Socialism of the very crimes that capital- 
ism is already committing. 

"They accuse us of trying to destroy the home. 
I tell you that capitalism is already destroying 
the home. Capitalism has forced nearly three 
million women into factories and mills. Thir- 
teen out of every one hundred of these are mar- 
ried women. What sort of home do you think it 
can be where the mother toils from daylight to 
dark, away from home, to keep the wolf from 
the door. Capitalism is making it impossible for 
a large and constantly increasing class of men to 
marry and have even the semblance of a home. 
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Do you know that less than one-fifth of the fam- 
ilies in this great and prosperous country own 
their own homes without mortgage or incumb- 
rance. Capitalism forces the workers to live in 
hovels that hogs might disdain and then warns 
them that Socialism will destroy the home. 

"Under Socialism, for the first time in all the 
history of civilization, every human being will be 
guaranteed a homfc. And more* — each will be 
guaranteed as good, as beautiful, as substantial 
a home as the mind of man can devise and the 
labor of man can build. 

"They tell you that Socialists want to divide 
up." The speaker laughed. "Of all the lies they 
publish about Socialism that is a little the most 
humorous. The idea of any advocate of the pres- 
ent system objecting to Socialism on that ground 
even if it were true, which it is not. It is the pres- 
ent system — the capitalist system — that divides 
up all the wealth the workers produce and gives 
the capitalist the lion's share. According to the 
government statistics, the average factory worker 
in this country produces nearly two thousand five 
hundred dollars worth of wealth in a year. His 
wage is four hundred and thirty-seven dollars. 
That is a sort of dividing up that is much more 
injurious to the common people than it would be 
for them to divide up with Rockefeller. But we 
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want no dividing. Rockefeller and his kind may 
keep their money, their private cars, their yachts, 
their diamonds and their poodles. We will take 
the earth and the fullness thereof, the oil-fields, 
the coal-mines, the railways, all the means of 
producing the means of life. We will not divide 
up these things. We will own them collectively 
and use them collectively and manage them col- 
lectively for the benefit of all the people. That 
will end the present system of dividing up. 

"Did you ever watch the workers in a great city 
starting to work in the morning? First, about 
three o'clock, comes a poorly clothed, poorly fed 
worker with a stingy bucket — not the full din- 
ner pail you voted for. He shivers as the cold 
air strikes him, and turns up the collar of his 
coat — the chances are he 4ias no overcoat. Next 
comes a woman in a calico dress with a thin 
shawl drawn closely around her shoulders. She 
is starting out to build fires or scrub out an office. 
Later come mechanics in warmer clothing, then 
the clerks and bookkeepers — the later the hour 
the better the clothes, until at nine or ten o'clock 
you see the bankers and brokers driving to their 
offices in carriages, warmly clad in chinchilla 
overcoats. Now you know and everyone knows 
that if there was one iota of justice in this cap- 
italist system the man who goes to work at three 
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o'clock would have the warm gloves and over- 
coat* 

"Under the present system the man who works 
the hardest has the least. It is scarcely an ex- 
aggeration to say that the class that produces 
everything has nothing and the class that pro- 
duces nothing has everything. What gives the 
capitalist this power to take from you the wealth 
produced by your own hands? It is his owner- 
ship of the mines, factories and mills in which 
you work. In former days the workers were 
chattel slaves and were bought and sold like cat- 
tle. The master's ownership of the slave gave 
him the power to take the wealth the slave pro- 
duced. But chattel slavery is very expensive. 
The master must not only buy the slave in the 
first place, but he must house and feed him and 
take as good care of him as if he were a horse, 
else he will soon lose his value. And so chattel 
slavery was abandoned in most civilized coun- 
tries for serfdom, which was a more profitable 
form of slavery, the principal difference being 
that instead of owning the workers the master 
class owned the land on which the serfs worked, 
and their ownership of the land gave them the 
power to take the wealth the serf produced. 

- * This paragraph was taken from an address by B.J.Robertson, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, wi'.h his permission. This speech, like most soapbox 
orations, makes no pretense to originality either as to matter or style. 
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Finally the master class discovered that wage- 
slavery is the most profitable of all. The master 
class has absolute possession of the means of pro- 
ducing the means of life and they buy your la- 
bor by the week or the month and leave you to 
shift for yourselves when times are hard. You 
are not sure of food and shelter, as was the chat- 
tel slave. You are not sure of land to work on 
as was the serf. You are only sure that if the 
masters can make a profit off of your labor they 
will buy you for the length of time they can use 
you. 

"Mankind is still divided into two classes 1 — 
those who toil and those who live off the toilers. 
The fact that some of the strongest of shrewdest 
of the toilers can sometimes amass wealth and 
live in luxury does not change the condition of 
the masses. Whenever a poor boy climbs up to 
a position as bank president or trust magnate, the 
newspapers proclaim that every boy in America 
can do the same thing if they will all persevere 
and save their pennies. But if we were all bank 
presidents who would dig coal and potatoes? 
Aren't coal and potatoes as useful as bank checks 
to the human race ? And shouldn't the men who 
dig them be rewarded as much as the men who 
do lighter work? These men who teach that we 
can all win 'success' and live on bank checks, 
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must have come from the barren island Edward 
Carpenter tells of, where the inhabitants 'eke out 
a precarious ' living by taking in each other's 
washing/ " 

The laugh that rose from the crowd showed 
that this idea had driven home. The speaker 
gave an illustration to clinch it. 

"Bellamy compares this system to a great 
coach in >which a few are riding while a great 
many are pulling it over a rough and muddy 
road. Sometimes one of the crowd who is pull- 
ing can climb up over the shoulders of his fellow 
toilers and secure a seat in the coach. But that 
doesn't change the system. There is still a great 
crowd pulling and a small crowd riding. The 
ones who ride may preach all they please the doc- 
trine that every man has an equal chance to climb 
into the coach and that therefore the system is 
just and right. You all know it's a lie. If we 
all climbed into the coach none of us could ride. 
There would be no one to pull. 

"Now Socialism proposes to throw the old 
coach on the junk pile — it has served its day — 
and substitute an automobile so that all can ride." 

Some of the men laughed at this. Most looked 
incredulous. 

"This is not a mere figure of speech," the 
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speaker declared. "Benjamin Franklin said that 
four hours work each day was sufficient for any 
man to secure a livelihood for his family if the 
worker received all the wealth he created. Since 
Franklin's day machinery has been invented 
which enables one man to do the work of thou- 
sands. The machinery of Massachusetts is capa- 
ble of doing the work of fifty million men. We 
have harnessed the lightning and the cataracts 
and have taught them to work for us. Let them 
pull the coach. We have slaved long enough. 

"It is not only possible but it is absolutely nec- 
essary to shorten the hours of labor instead of 
tying part of the workers to the machines and 
turning the rest out to tramp. We must shorten 
the working hours until work will be mere play, 
as unlike the drudgery of the present as an auto- 
mobile ride is unlike the effort of pulling a 
coach." 

"It will take a miracle to do that," the post- 
master interrupted. 

"Your grandfather would have thought an au- 
tomobile was a miracle," the speaker answered. 
"Every step in the world's progress has been de- 
clared impossible — but the world still moves." 

He spoke for a while longer, emphasizing the 
need of working men standing together like 
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brothers on the political as well as on the indus- 
trial field and ended with the Socialist slogan : 

"Workingmen of all countries, unite. You 
have nothing to lose but your chains ; you have 
a world to gain." 

Claude walked home thoughtfully. A greater 
change had come into his life than he was at the 
moment aware. He had been inoculated with 
the virus of Socialism. 

As he neared his home he saw that his mother 
and the children were down at the edge of the 
stream making soap. They had built a fire under 
a huge kettle, partly of coal, partly of dry drift- 
wood that the children had gathered along the 
edge of the stream. His mother stood by the 
kettle stirring the boiling mixture, while three of 
the younger children were playing at her feet. 
One of them, a sturdy little fellow of seven, had 
picked up a stick and was vigorously punching 
the fire. His well-meant efforts must have loos- 
ened one of the little piles of rocks that supported 
the kettle, for it gave way suddenly and the ket- 
tle toppled and started to fall toward the chil- 
dren,. Claude and his mother saw the danger at 
the same instant. If that flood of fiery liquid 
poured out upon the children there could be no 
more horrible death than the one they must die. 
Claude sprang forward with a horrified exclama- 
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tion, but his mother, quick as thought, gripped 
the hot iron with her bare hand. The boiling 
soap poured out over her hand, but she only 
tightened her grasp and held to the kettle firmly 
enough to keep the threatened deluge from the 
children. She turned on them a face drawn and 
wolfish with pain. 

"Clear out," she gasped, "*er I'll bust yer 
heads." 

They fled, terrified. Claude grasped the young- 
est toddler and threw him up on the bank. Then 
he caught his mother in his arms and ran with 
her out of reach of the lavalike flood that rushed 
after them. 

He ordered his oldest brother to go at once 
for the doctor and sat down on the doorstep with 
the now unconscious woman, thinking the fresh 
air might revive her. The children stood in a 
semi-circle around him with wide, frightened 
eyes. After a little she began moaning and mov- 
ing her head restlessly. Then she opened her 
eyes, looked around at the children and remem- 
bered. She raised her burned hand and looked 
at it. Some of the children began crying softly, 
but she set her lips stoically and was silent. 

Looking in her brave, pain-haunted eyes her 
son saw her for the first time since his childhood. 
The rough ways and words that were the result 
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of her lifelong misery were numbered now among 
the things Claude did not notice. 

'"Tain't so bad," she said to the distress in the 
boy's face. "Only — I can't take in sewin' no 
more. It'll make it harder fer you'uns, pore lit- 
tle lambs." 

Late that night, when she was sleeping, Claude 
left his place by the bedside and stood for awhile 
in the doorway. The moonlight flooded the nar- 
row valley, turning even the rough little shan- 
ties into things of beauty and adding a spectral 
loveliness to the mist-wreathed mountains. The 
only sounds that broke the stillness were the mur- 
murs of the rushing stream and the far-off cry 
of a whip-poor-will. He thought he had never 
seen so beautiful a night. 

The misty mountain seemed drawing back a 
little to make room for the strange new feeling 
that was rising within him — a resurrection of 
the strange old primal race instinct of reverence 
for motherhood. 

He drew deep breaths of the cool night air. ' 

"I have found my mother," he said aloud, very 
softly, "I have found my mother." 



Two Tramps 



The editor was correcting proofs. His wife 
sat at a desk near the street door addressing 
wrappers. His little daughter folded papers, 
standing on a box and reaching as far across the 
table as the shortness of her arms would permit. 
At a case in one corner of the room a boy 
perched on a high stool setting up a belated news 
item — a f rying-sized boy with wide nostrils and 
abundant freckles. 

The editor frowned as a man pushed open the 
door and slouched across the room. He had never 
seen the man before but one glance showed the 
class to which he belonged. 

"I want work," he said, "any kind of work." 

"I've nothing for you," the editor replied turn- 
ing back to his proofs. 

Then for God's sake give me a dime." 

Tve nothing for you," the editor repeated. 

The boy iij the corner looked around and his 
hand went instinctively toward his pocket. The 
tramp saw the motion and met the boy half-way 
across the floor. He did not know that the coin 
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he carried away left the boy penniless but perhaps 
he would have taken it if he had known. The 
boy had at least a place to sleep, and pay-day was 
not far distant. 

The editor looked after the retreating figure 
contemptuously. 

"That fellow wouldn't work/' he said, "if his 
life depended on it." 

Then he glanced over at the boy. 

I expect that fellow's a Socialist," he sneered. 

'If he isn't he ought to be," the boy retorted. 
"Do you know that there are more than one mil- 
lion unemployed men in the United States ? Some 
of them won't work, and that man may be one of 
them, but there is always an army of unemployed 
who are anxious to work — will risk their lives 
for a chance to work. Every strike brings to- 
gether a horde of men who are willing to fight 
for a chance to work on terms that other men 
hive already found unendurable." 

"There always have been evils in the world," 
the editor said, "and there always will be under 
any system." * 

"Under Socialism," the boy said, "there will 
at least be plenty of work for everybody; but 
under the present system there can't be." 

"Why can't there be work for all under the 
present system?" asked the editor. He had fin- 
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ished his proofs and it amused him to argue "with 
the boy. 

"Because if there was the system would soon 
be changed. If every man had plenty of honest 
work all the time, there would be few if any 
strike breakers. Strikers would always win and 
they would demand more and more, until at last 
they would receive the full product of their toil." 

"And would that change the capitalist sys- 
tem?" 

"Of course. If tjie worker received all he pro- 
duced there would be nothing left for profits and 
the capitalist can't exist without profits." 

"Oh ! So you Socialists are scheming to starve 
the capitalist out of existence?" 

"We're scheming to let him go to work and 
earn an honest living," answered the boy. "No 
tramp can exist under Socialism. There are twq 
kinds of tramps, you know, and the millionaire 
tramp is a heavier burden than the pauper tramp 
for the laborer to carry for he absorbs more of 
labor's products." 

The editor did not hear the latter half of the 
boy's remark. He was looking through the win- 
dow at a man who had alighted from an automo- 
bile and was coming into the office. The editor 
recognized him at once as the one monied aristo- 
crat of the little town and went forward to meet 
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him with obsequious smiles. He had stopped for 
some copies of last week's paper which con- 
tained a glowing account of his sister's house 
party and New Year's ball. 

As he passed out again he paused beside the 
desk where the editor's wife was still addressing 
wrappers. 

"That looks too much like work," he said. 
"You shouldn't work — life is too short." 

He laughed jovially as the door closed behind 
him. This time it was the boy who looked after 
the retreating figure contemptuously. The edit- 
or's face expressed only admiration. 

"Doesn't he work at all ?" asked the boy. 

"Not a little bit," the editor sighed enviously. 
"I wouldn't work either if I were in his shoes. 
It's a fine thing to be independent." 



Sympathizin' of Mrs. Deacon 

Smith 



The new schoolmarm an' Rose Merrill hed 
come over to spend the afternoon. Now I like 
the new schoolmarm and I like Rose Merrill 
(and so does Noah) an' I enjoyed visitin' with 
'em (an' so would Noah, if he'd bin at home, 
which he wasn't, havin' gone off right soon after 
dinner to take a load of turnips to Nanceville). 
An' we wus gettin' right confidential an' havin* 
heart to heart talks, as you might say, when we 
heard the front gate click, an', surmisin' in my 
mind that some one wus comin', I looked out at 
the winder an' see Mrs. Deacon Smith a-comin' 
up the walk. I see she was come fer a formall 
call, fer she wus dressed elegant in her meetin' 
bunnit an' umbrell' an' her secon' best black al- 
packy. It's a good piece of goods, that alpacky 
is, an' havin' bin wore only five year an' turned 
onct it's good as new, an' it would be her meet- 
ing' dress till now only her brother that's out 
West sent her a new one fer Christmas this year 
back. 

146 
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Wal, as I wus sayin' when I see Mrs. Deacon 
Smith comin' up the walk, I felt in my bones 
that she wus a comin' on bizness of some sort — 
©npleasant bizness. An' they wus right — my 
bones wus. 

She rustled into the settin'.room an' sot down 
in the best rocker. Mrs. Deacon Smith don't 
wear silk petticoats, but ever since the Deacon 
kep' store over to Nanceville an' she lived in 
town a spell she rustles powerful. They do say 
she bastes newspapers into her skirt linin's, but 
I don't know as it's so, an* ortn't to repeat hear- 
say. She has a different air, too, since she lived 
in Nanceville — a sort of stiff an' starched air. 
There is them that admires it. 

Wal, after we hed discussed the weather an' 
the crops an' the state of health of our respective 
families, she opened her mouth an' shet it agin, 
an' coffed a little, an' opened it agin. An' I felt 
in my bones it wus comin\ 

An' sez she, 'Tve been a thinkin' I'll have my 
name took off of that club that wus organized a 
Sat'dy." Sez she, "As the wife of a Deacon, a 
piller in the church an' a respektable member of 
the community, I have my position in society to 
maintain." 

An' I sez, "W*l, what uv that?" Sez I, "What 
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has that got to do with the club that was organ- 
ized a Sat'dy?" 

An' sez she, "I don't believe in agitatin* seeh 
questions." Sez she, "When the Deacon use to 
keep store in Nanceville I hed a opportunity to 
observe the lower orders, an' they are gettin* all 
they earn, an' ortn't to be agitated." 

An* sez I, "Ef they're gettin' all they earn, how 
comes it that other folks that never did a lick of 
work in their lives is rollin' in luxury an' has 
money to throw at birds ?" Sez I, "Ef one man 
has got a dollar he hain't earnt, some other man 
has earnt a dollar he hain't got. There ain't no 
way of gettin' around that," sez I. 

An' sez she, "Them wage workin* folks would 
all be fixed comfortable ef they would pay their 
debts an' save their money. When the Deacon 
kep' store at Nanceville," sez she, "there was 
folks owin' him year in an' year out" (the Dea- 
con kep' store jest eighteen months to my certain 
knowledge) "an' they didn't try to pay him." Sez 
she, "They'd go in debt fer pink hair ribbon an' 
Christmas presents." 

An' sez I, "If there's any reason why poor 
men's children ortn't to have Christmas presents, 
then," sez I, "nobody ort to have 'em." Sez I, 
"The children that's born in a manger or hovel 
has the best claim to Christmas joys." An' sez 
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I, "When we who build costly churches to honor 
the lowly carpenter's son while his little ones is 
shelterless, when we," sez I, "learn to foller His 
teaching there won't be any little disinherited 
children whose folks have to go in debt fer 
Christmas presents fer 'em." 

An' sez she, "They wouldn't need to go in debt 
ef they'd work an' economize. They're jest shift- 
less," sez she, "an' lazy, too." 

Now I believe in economy, but I don't believe 
in stintin' an' skimpin' an' wearin' all the gray 
matter out'n your brain tryin' to save fifteen 
cents. I do skimp, good land, yes, but I do it 
from necessity, not from principle. Mrs. Dea- 
con Smith skimps, too, but she don't know it. 
She's done it so long it's secon' natur'. 

But I sez, real calm an' peacefyin', sez I, "Of 
course there is shiftless folks, piles of 'em, an' 
there is lazy folks who don't want to do nothin', 
but," sez I, "is that any reason whv folks that's 
willin' to work ortn't to have the chance to work 
an' to get all they produce?" 

An' sez she, "There's chances for everybody 
that wants 'em. It's a free countrv," sez she, 
"an' there's ekal opportunities fer all." Sez she, 
"When Deacon kep' store in Nanceville I see lots 
of young folks come in from the country an' 
work their way through the Nanceville Academy. 
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Young folks that hed nothin' but their two hands 
an' grit. Anybody that wants a eddycation can 
get it. An'," sez she, warmin' to the subjeck as 
she proceeded farther away from it, "I took a 
girl myself right into my home an' let her work 
fer her board. She done the housework nights 
an' mornin's, an' come back from the Academy 
at eleven every day an' got dinner. She never 
fooled away no time on parties an' beaux an' pink 
hair ribbons. An' she did the family washin' a 
Sat'dys. An* she stood head of her classes, too, 
every one on 'em." 

"Where is she now," asked the schoolmarm. 

"Oh, she's dead now," sez Mrs. Deacon Smith. 
"She went to college an' took nervous prostra- 
tion." 

An' sez I, "When my little Grace Keziah an' 
Belle Almedy goes to Nanceville Academy they 
shall not work theirselves to death an' they shall 
have all the innosent pleasures other young folks 
has, if I have to work my fingers to the bone to 
get 'em fer 'em*" Sez I, "When you rob a child 
of its play time, you rob it of its life." 

An sez Mrs. Deacon Smith, "It's wrong fer 
parents to sacrifice theirselves that away fer their 
children.* 

An' sez I, "It's wrong, root an' branch, the 
system is, that demands the slaughter of the inno- 
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sents or the sacrifice of the parents an'," sez I, 
"it won't be my innosents that's slaughtered — 
not while I'm a-livin\" 

An' Mrs. Deacon Smith sez, "It's a well-known 
facie," sez she, "I've often read it in the papers, 
an' my observations in Nanceville, when the Dea- 
con kep' store there, confirms it, that the young 
folks that works their own way through school 
gets higher marks and stands head more than 
them that takes life easier." 

An' sez I, "It is a well-known fack that them 
that's heads of school classes don't make their 
mark in the world after leavin' school nigh so 
often as them below 'em." 

But sez she, "Poverty is a incentive. You 
can't deny it. Poverty is a great incentive." 

"A incentive to what?" sez I. "A incentive to 
work till you drop in the harness or leastways till 
you drop out'n the race and let them that's hed 
a better opportunity go on an' win ?" 

An' sez she, "Poverty is a incentive to strug- 
glin'. It develops folks." Sez she, "Our grate 
statesmen an' jinerals an' sech grow from poor 
country boys." 

"They do," sez I, "a power on 'em does, but it 
ain't povertv that makes 'em grate. It's pure 
country air an' outdoor exercise while they're a 
growin'. It's good, wholesome vittles an' plenty 
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of 'em." An, sez I, "for I'd thought on that sub- 
jeck, bein' the mother of a country boy myself." 
sez I, "the reason why country boys win in the 
race for statesmanships, jineralships, flagships, 
an' sech things, is that they've got good, healthy, 
stout brains in healthy bodies." Sez I, "Ef it's 
poverty that makes folks grate why hain't grate 
men riz up out of the slums of big cities? Ef you 
can find poverty anywhere it's in them slums, 
sez I, "an* it don't develop 'em ; it degrades 'em. 

An' I looked at the schoolmarm an' sez I, 
"Ain't that true T 

An' she sez, "It is." An' she quoted Henry 
George, who wus a good man, an' he'd studied 
these things. (He wusn't quite a Socialist, Henry 
George wusn't, but from all I can hear, he wus 
not far from the kingdom). An' the schoolmarm 
sez Henry George says that in one class of slum 
folks in New York "the birth of a boy an' a girl 
means another man for the penetentiary, and an- 
other girl for the brothel." 

An' sez I, 'Think on't, innosent, unborn babies 
condemned to such lives beforehand ; think on't." 

An' sez Mrs. Deacon Smith, "It's foreordina- 
tion." 

An' sez I, "Foreordination, fiddlesticks." 

It was not a perlite thing to say, but it does 
rile me so to hear folks layin' all the meanness 
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of men onto the Lord. All the shortsightedness 
of 'em an' the ignorance of 'em an' the general 
cussedness of 'em. So I jest said to Mrs. Dea- 
con Smith, sez I, "Foreordination, fiddlesticks." 

An' Mrs. Deacon Smith riz up to go, an' she 
helt out her had to me to say goodbye. An' she 
sez, in the lofty an' patronizin' manner born of 
the fack thet the Deacon use to keep store at 
Nanceville, sez she, "I know your intensions is 
good," an' sez she, "I myself hev a great deal of 
sympathy fer the workin' class." An' I mean- 
while an' mechanikally hed put out my hand and 
grasped her'n, an' the hard callus spots in her 
palm rubbed agin the hard callus spots in mine, 
an' sez I, "Workin' class," sez I, "Ef you an' me 
ain't workin' class what in the livin' earth be 
we?" 

An' she flushed up real resentful an' she drew 
her hand back an* begun a puttin' on her gloves. 
They wus her meetin' gloves, lisle thread, an' 
they wus darned. Mrs. Deacon Smith is a mas- 
ter hand at darnin'; ef she wusn't them gloves 
wouldn't a helt together as they hev. 

An' sez she, "I wus speakin' of wage workers," 
sez she, "whp hev nothin'." 

She brought out the last words real contempt- 
uous. Funny, ain't it, how folks who hev nothin' 
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is alius objects of contempt, especially to some 
thet hev mighty little. 

But sez I, real calm an' peacefyin', sez I, 
"There wus a wage worker, an' he wus a revolu- 
tionary wage worker, too — a stirrin' up of the 
people," an' sez I, "he chose his most bosom 
friends from the workin' class — fisher men an* 
sech." 

An* sez she, "That wus diffrunt. In them 
days the people wus conquered by the Romans 
and couldn't help theirselves." 

An' sez I, "In these days the people is con- 
quered by the capitalists an' can't help their- 
selves." ("Except," sez the schoolmarm soty 
vocey, "at the ballot box. They can help them- 
selves to the earth and the fullness thereof at the 
ballot box.") 

An' Mrs. Deacon Smith went on an', sez she, 
"There ain't no manner of use fer their bein' 
conquered by no capitalist. Why don't they move 
out into the country," sez she, "an* hev peace an' 
plenty ?" She spoke them words real lofty, espe- 
cially the last word "plenty." You'd a thought 
she never in her life had a-skimped and squeezed 
on a dollar to make it do the work of two. An' 
she mads a gestur, a real lofty gestur, but in 
makin' it she dropped one of her gloves an' the 
schoolmarm picked it up an' handed it to her* 
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An' the schoolmarm's face wus real sober. It 
wus the worst darned glove of the two, but the 
schoolmarm turned it over as she picked it up 
so the biggest darns wus on the under side as 
she handed it back, which wus real considerate, 
too. The schoolmarm has a pink an' white face, 
like a peach blossom in the spring, an' the cor- 
ners of her mouth has dimples tucked in all 
around when she smiles. An' as she stooped 
over to get the glove I ketched a glimpse of her 
dimples appearin' on the side of her face thet 
wus next to me, but when she riz up an' give 
back the glove her face wus sober as a judge. 
You couldn't a-told there hed ever been any dim- 
ples within a mile of her. 

An' Mrs. Deacon Smith went on, an' sez she, 
"Ef they'd move out into the country, where 
they could work nights an' mornin's, instid of 
workin' ten hours a day an' idlin' away the rest 
of their time in the saloons, they could live like 
WE do." 

An' she rustled out of the sittin' room an' down 
the walk a trailin' her alpacky skirt. When I 
shet to the door behind her, an' turned an' looked 
at the schoolmarm the dimples all broke loose 
an', bless her heart, I took her in my arms an' 
kissed them dimples like I kiss my own baby's 
dimples when I tickle his little pink toes to make 
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him laugH. It's only bin a month sense I first 
saw the schoolmarm, but, land sakes, there's some 
folks you get acquainted with the first time you 
see 'em, an* you feel as ef you'd knowed 'em ever 
sense the foundations of the earth wus laid, if 
not sooner. The schoolmarm affected me that * 
a-way. So, as I wus a-sayin', I kissed the school- 
marm's dimples an' I patted her on the shoulder, 
an' sez I to her, "Now, will you be good?" I 
don't use slang fer common, but that's a sayin' 
my Benjy picked up at school an' it struck me 
as kind of pat. So I sez to her, sez I, "Now, will 
you be good ?" 

An' the schoolmarm set down in a chair an' 
laughed. She laughed till the tears wus playin' 
hide an' seek in her dimples. 

An* sez she, "It isn't funny, oh DEAR!" an' 
then she laughed some more. "It isn't funny," 
sez she, "it's TRAGIC, but, oh, Aunt Betty, I 
can't help laughing." 

An' no more could I. 



Aspirations of Mam'selle 

Reffold 



The last rough ckp and black sunbonnet had 
been taken down from their pegs. They were 
slat sunbonnets and today the teacher felt the 
ugliness of them as a personal grievance. If they 
were pink or white bonnets, daintily ruffled; if 
the boys wore civilized caps with Fauntleroy 
curls beneath; if all their hands and faces were 
clean; if only they could speak English. 

She sat at the desk watching a retreating bon- 
net through the open door-way, until it was a 
mere speck on the wide prairie. The child's din- 
ner pail still twinkled like a star, reflecting the 
light of the western sun. 

Miss Reffold brushed back a yellow curl sav- 
agely and began gathering up the papers and 
books on the rough pine table that served as her 
desk. One of the children's primers lay open and 
the picture that faced her was that of a young 
girl teacher surrounded by a flock of daintily be- 
ruffled and be-curled children. 
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She closed the book with a snap and threw it 
at the one small square of blackboard on the 
rough discolored wall. Then she laid her head 
on the table and cried. After a while she dried 
her^eyes, finished gathering up the papers, closed 
the windows (there was one small, glass window, 
the others were furnished with rough wooden 
shutters), locked the door behind her and walked 
slowly toward a small cluster of buildings a half- 
mile away. 

"I do think I'm the most unhappy creature in 
this miserable world," she said aloud. "If it 
wasn't for mother, I'd go back to civilization if 
I had to sweep crossings." 

She walked on in profound self-pity. Not un- 
naturally, perhaps, for she had neither the train- 
ing nor the instinets of a teacher, and she had 
never before been face to face with the wolf. 

At the first building she stopped. It was a 
small country store with a diminutive postoffice 
in one corner. The mail had come today but the 
letters she wanted most were not forthcoming 
and when she asked for soap the young man who 
tended both postoffice and store informed her, 
regretfully, that there was only yellow laundry 
soap in stock. 

He was a well groomed young man. His dark 
curls had been brushed, until they were soft and 
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silky as her own. His hands, resting on the coun- 
ter, were clean and smooth with well kept nails. 
But this was only cause for further irritation. 

"The idea of such people putting on airs," she 
said to herself as she turned away. "But I wish 
he would give my pupils a lesson or fetter still 
a bath, if he could catch them." 

The picture of this immaculate young man 
chasing her timid flock over the prairie with bath 
towels and soap, amused her and she smiled on 
him genially,, as he opened the door and bowed 
her out of the store. The answering illumination 
in his face amazed her. Wias this another victim 
of her "sunny hair and smile?" 

"Well, it isn't my fault," she reflected irritably. 
"If men will make idiots of themselves I can't 
help it. I've never said a word to him, except 
to ask for letters and things and I never will. 
'What fools these mortals be.' " 

The store was close to the residence of its 
owner, the lots separated by a primitive fence of 
pieux. Gustave Ledeau was the great man of 
Prairie Bonami. He had the largest herds of 
sheep and cattle, the largest patches of cane and 
cotton and the only cotton gin. To his gin the 
Creoles for miles around brought their cotton 
and this brought much trade to his little 
store. He was accounted a wealthy man but he 
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wished the American schoolma'am to board with 
his family, so that his children might learn her 
strange English accent. He already knew enough 
English to carry on his business and his wife" re- 
fused to learn it but he was pathetically ambi- 
tious for his children. If he had known that the 
young clerk in his store spoke English with a 
slightly foreign accent, he would not have kept 
him an hour. 

His house was built in the Creole style, broad 
gabled, wide galleried but larger than any of his 
neighbors' houses. Miss Reffold loathed it as a 
prisoner loathes his cell. She paused at the gate 
and looked it over with scorn. The walls were 
gray and weather-beaten, the roof was black, 
with patches of green and gray moss and lichens 
showing here and there. A great live oak shelt- 
ered it. About the gallery, vines had been trained. 
On the gallery rosy faced children were playing. 
An artist would have reveled in the picture but 
Miss Reffold was not air artist. 

She heard the children's older sister, Evangel- 
ine, chiding them sotto voce, through an open 
window, because they did not run to meet the 
schoolteacher. It seemed that her predecessors 
had encouraged such demonstrations of regard. 
The children paid no heed to their sister's advice 
and Miss Reffold was glad of it. She was fond of 
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children of her own class but she saw no beauty 
in these roly poly youngsters with their bare 
brown feet and their solemn black eyes. She was 
so young, the mother heart that loves all had not 
wakened within her. 

She said "bon jour" to the fat old "woman who 
sat spinning near the open doorway and passed 
on through the wide hall to her own room. As 
she took off her hat and brushed out her hair be- 
fore the small square mirror, she noticed an up- 
right line between her eyebrows. 

"I am beginning to look old," she said and the 
frown deepened. "Old! And there isn't a man 
within a hundred miles of here who would make 
a really, good match." 

She had the grace to blush a little' but the gray 
eyes looked defiantly from the mirror. 

"I must marry well," she said self-defensively. 
"It isn't as if I had brains like some women, or 
talent for a profession. I have just sense enough 
to know that I can't be anything worth while, 
not even an actress." 

She arranged her hair in a most bewitching 
style, fastening a white rose among the yellow 
coils, and dressed very carefully before going to 
supper. Of course there would be no one but the 
Ledeau family and perhaps some of the neigh- 
bors or a customer, from across the bayou. Still 
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one never can tell. Once a prince had passed her 
schoolroom door. A philanthropic Italian prince 
trying to find a suitable place to found a colony 
of his proteges. To be sure he was middle-aged 
and stout and his wife sat in the carriage smil- 
ing benignly on him, but there might be a phil- 
anthropic prince who was young and handsome 
and eligible. 

This was in the early days, before the oil boom 
had brought a flock of capitalists to Louisiana. 
Miss Reffold had come south with her mother, 
for the latter's health, and a business swindle had 
left them stranded, friendless and almost penni- 
less. She knew her chance of meeting either 
prince or capitalist was exceedingly slight but 
that seemed to her all the more reason for being 
prepared for any opportunity that might occur. 

At the supper table, the elder Ledeau looked 
across at Miss Reffold with respectful admira- 
tion. 

"Gee," he said, "you're a doggone good looker, 
Mam'selle." 

His tone was perfectly courteous. She had 
sufficient penetration to see, through the uncouth 
English, the intended compliment; and bowed her 
acknowledgements, not trusting herself to speak. 

"You don't know Mam'selle Bean, no? She 
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teach here two winter. She ees not much for 
look, Mam'selle Bean." 

"I like her more better/' cried little Achille, 
loyally. "She more bonne, bien bonne" he as- 
serted, lapsing into the forbidden French, in his 
excitement. 

"Achille !" 

His sister gave him a look that would have 
silenced a graphophone and his father hastened 
to apologize. 

"Ze cheeldren zey like her, cheeldren zey haf 
no sense. She ees not like you. She ees leetle 
an* brown like ze — what you call? Ze brown 
bird ? Sparrow, yes. She ees not teach like you, 
no. She read out of one book she call ze Bible 
when she start ze school een ze morning. She 
say she must do her dooty. She tell ze cheeldren 
zey must do zaire dooty. Ze cheeldren zey feel 
scare'. She say eet so ver' solomon an' ze cheel- 
dren never haf see anybody do dooty. Zey don* 
know 'bout dooty. Zey ask me, but I don' know, 
me. You haf know 'bout zat dooty, Mam'selle?" 

"Why, yes," she answered vaguely, "it means 
doing the things you don't want to do. The 
things that are right, you know." 

"Ah, I comprehend. But me, I would prefaire 
to do zat which I prefaire to do, Mam'selle." 

"I agree with you," answered. Miss Reffold, 
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"as the little boy said, Td druther do the things 
I'd druther/ " 

"Ah, zat word 'druther/ eet ees new to me. 
Ees ect Anglais?" 

"It is incorrect English," she explained, "a cor- 
ruption of I would rather; I would prefer." 

"Oui, Mam'selle." The word "corruption" 
was also new to him, but he asked no further 
questions and devoted himself for a while to his 
supper. Then noticing that conversation lan- 
guished he went back to the subject of Mam'selle 
Bean. 

"She ees what you call? queeaire, Mam'selle 
Bean. She tell stories to ze cheeldren, beeg what 
you call? 'whopper/ yes, an' she say ze stories 
ees ver' true. One story she tell Tx>ut forty bears 
zat eat up ze cheeldren who to ze old man say : 
'Go up baHiead.' I like for all cheeldren to hear 
zat, me, for I have myself begeen to be baT." 

He laughed heartily at his little joke while 
replenishing his plate with pot roast. 

"She one time een ze school one story tell Tx)ut 
a garden an' a man an' a woman, Adam an' Eve, 
she say they was name', an' Adam eat one apple 
— you haf ze apple seen, Mam'selle, zat ze Yan- 
kee' ship from north, on train? Zey grow not 
here — ze apple. An' when Adam half ze apple 
eat somebody come — his papa, I b'lieve, an' ask 
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who did eat ze apple. An' Adam was much fear 
has papa an' he say, 'Eve half tol' me eat ze apple. 
Whip* Eve/ 

"Zees tale een school she tell you understan', 
Mam'selle, an* leetle Adam Lornaud, ze son of 
Louis Lornaud, he speak out een ze school an' 
to her say, 'You lie/ Leetle Adam he all time 
tink she was talk 'bout heemself and hees leetle 
sister Eve an' so he to her say, 'You lie/ " 

"What did she do to him?" asked Miss Ref- 
fold. 

"Oh, she keep him in after school an' she talk 
to him an' she say eet ees true for sure for zat 
in ze Bible she haf read it. But Adam say she 
lie an' ze Bible too lie, so she pray for heem an' 
he feel scare' when she pray an' he no more talk 
to her. She ask heem ees he sorry but he no 
speak. 

"I tink she feel bad 'bout zat, Mam'selle; she 
tell me eet ees one case of ze what you call ? to- 
talde — totaldeep — " 

"Total depravity?" suggested Miss Reffold. 

"Oui, Mam'selle, total deprav'tee." 

Miss Reffold laughed. 

"Perhaps," she mused, "all theological dissen- 
sions and religious wars have begun just so, in a 
peffectly natural and innocent misunderstand- 
ifig. 
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"Oui, Mam'selle," he agreed, but his tone was 
somewhat puzzled and he again relapsed into 
silence, giving his whole attention to his supper. 

It was an excellent supper. There was none 
better to be found on all Prairie Bonami that 
night and 'Ledeau knew it and was proud of the 
fact. There was a delicious preparation of fish, 
fresh from the bayou, a French creation which 
was like and unlike chowder and which no mere 
Anglo-Saxon cook could hope to achieve. There 
was a pot roast of beef with turnips, well 
browned and seasoned with garlic and red pep- 
per. There was a platter of game, squirrels and 
rabbits that his boys had bagged before school 
that morning. There were yams roasted in a 
fireplace oven (Sir John Lubbock should have 
mentioned the fireplace oven as the source of the 
chief pleasures of life). There were hot biscuits, 
corn bread, rice, milk, butter, syrup from his own 
cane-mill and canned peaches from the store, the 
latter a concession to the schoolma'am's Yankee 
prejudice in favor of fruit eating. But the chief 
glory of the supper was the first course of craw- 
fish gumbo. You have heard "the saying "See Na- 
ples and die." Substitute "taste" for "see" and 
"gumbo" for "Naples" and you will understand 
something of its prestige, in Louisiana. The 
fact that the table was covered with red oilcloth 
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and decked with blue glassware and thick purple- 
flowered china only made it the more attractive 
in the eyes of Gustave Ledeau and his family. 

"Mon Dieu ! c'est Pierre." 

Miss Reffold looked up quickly and saw that 
Ledeau was looking past her at something be- 
hind her, with a look of apprehension >. — almost 
alarm — in his face. 

She turned and saw through the window, a 
man's haggard face and beckoning hand. 

Ledeau was at the door in an instant 

"Entrez, Pierre," he said. But the man re- 
fused and answered Ledeau's hurried questions 
in whispered French. Then Ledeau spoke to his 
wife and they went out together, closing the door 
behind them. 
n "Eet ees my Unc' Pierre," Evangeline ex- 
plained to Miss Reffold. "He come ofen here 
but he not before do like zat. He ees, oh, what 
you call? seeck, I tink, me. He ofen ees be 
seeck. He haf ze what you call? ze cheel an' 
ze fevaire." 

But Miss Reffold was not deceived. 

As soon as they rose from the table, she took 
Evangeline aside. "I understand what your uncle 
said. He. has smallpox. Why do you wish to 
conceal it?" 

"I don't know, me," Evangeline said. "My 
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papa, he shake hees head at me and look at you, 
when he at ze door go out. He desire zat you 
be not tol', but ze why I don't know, me." 

"Please tell your father, I wish to go to town 
tonight. I want one of the boys to take me. 
Your father has already been exposed." 

"Oui, Mam'selle." 

She went to her room and began packing hur- 
riedly. Presently there came a rap at the door. 
She opened it and started back whetf she saw 
Ledeau on the threshold. 

"Do not haf fear, Mam'selle. I haf wash an' 
change clo'es, zaire ees nutting for to be fear. I 
haf f eex ze bed for Pierre een ze, what you call ? 
ze outhouse. My wife, she weel stay een ze 
house wit' Pierre. She come not back to zees 
house unteel Pierre too can come. Zaire ees no 
what you call ? danger, no." 

"I am going home tonight," announced Miss 
Reffold briefly. "If you will drive me, very well ; 
if not I shall walk." 

"All right, Mam'selle." He called to one of 
the boys and ordered the horses brought around 
at once. 

"But, Mam'selle, when you haf reach ze town 
you will to no one tell zat ze smallpox is on Prai- 
rie Bonami." 
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"O Mr. Ledeau, the Board of Health must be 
informed." 

"Eet mus' not be eenformV 

"Why not?" 

"Look you, Mam'selle Reffold, I haf here my 
beezness. My store, my geen, my cane-meel. 
Many people all time come. Ze what you call? 
ze quarantine weel stop ze people come. An' 
worse, Mam'selle, ze Yankees haf built bridge 
on Bayou Lasalle. Zey veesh ze people of Prai- 
ri Bonami to cross Bayou Lasalle an' go to 
Yankee store in town for buy ef 'ry ting. I don' 
like zat, me. Ze quarantine, eet mus' not come, 



no. 



"But people will know anyway that something 
is wrong when the school — " 

"Ah, Mam'selle, your mother ees what you 
call? eenvalid, yes. I will tell zat your mother 
ees not so well an' so we stop ze school zat you 
may go to her." 

"But that is not the truth." 

"No, Mam'selle," he gave an expressive shrug. 
"Eet ees what I'd druther." 

She saw that argument was useless but re- 
solved nevertheless to inform the Board of 
Health. He read her decision in her face. His 
own hardened. 

"An' look you, Mam'selle Reffold; you are 
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poor. You haf ze school on Prairie Bonami for 
earn you bread. Eef I, Gustave Ledeau, say zat 
ze school ees to be taken from you eet will be." 

"Mr. Ledeau !" 

But she saw instantly that he spoke the truth. 
He was a member of the parish school board and 
could not oi>ly take this school from her but 
could make it exceedingly difficult, perhaps im- 
possible, for her to secure another. 

"I regret," he said smoothly, "zat I must to a 
lady so speak. But, Mam'selle, eef you my beez- 
ness eenjure I too weel eenjure yours." 

She shut the door in his face and finished her 
packing. When the boy came to tell her that the 
ponies were ready' she told them all goodbye and 
took her place in the rickety buggy. She was a 
trifle pale and held her head even higher than 
usual, but Ledeau, observing her keenly, was sat- 
isfied. 

"Een her place," he said to his daughter, "eet 
would be one ver' brave girl who would go 
against my weesh. Mam'selle Reffold ees not 
brave — not unteel she love some man like my 
wife love me. She weel be brave for heem." 

Monsieur Ledeau was a student of human 
nature. 

The next few weeks passed slowly to Miss 
Reffold. Every week she scanned the local pa- 
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per anxiously, especially the correspondence items 
headed "Bonami Briefs." There was no daily 
paper published nearer than New Orleans but 
every day she invented some errand through the 
business part of the little town and walked slowly 
past the chattering groups on the street, outward- 
ly serene, but really straining her ears for some 
mention of the dreaded word smallpox. Her 
dreams were haunted by the faces of children — 
the children whom she had despised. Always 
their faces were distressed and distorted. Usual- 
ly they were loathsome with the loathsome dis- 
ease irom which she had fled. Worst of all she 
received no word from Ledeau and she knew he 
would send for her to begin the school as soon 
as his brother-in-law recovered if there were no 
new cases. 

It was the third week after her flight that she 
missed the Bonami Briefs from the local paper. 
In another column under double headlines 
she found the dreaded news : "SMALLPOX 
SCARE. Several Cases on Prairie Bonami Dis- 
covered by Dr. St. Vincent." She read all the 
details, exaggerated by an ambitious reporter. 
Then she put on tier hat and gloves and went 
down town to Dr. St. Vincent's office. He had 
just untied his horse at the side entrance and was 
about to step into his buggy. He paused as he 
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saw her approaching and took off his hat with 
the bow that was never yet acquired by an Anglo- 
Saxon spine. 

"Are you going to Prairie Bonami ?" she asked 
breathlessly. 

"Yes, Miss Reffold, can I be of service to 
you?" 

"Do they need me? Are there enough nurses 

— for the smallpox patients?" 

Only his perfect breeding enabled him to con- 
ceal his astonishment. This young butterfly 
whose face was her fortune — he thought his 
ears must have deceived him. 

"It is not as a nurse you would go ?" Dr. St. 
Vincent spoke with only the slightest French ac- 
cent but the idiom still clung to his speech. "The 
danger would be too great, Miss Reffold." 

"Do they need me?" 

"Yes, Miss Reffold, there is a young man, 
Otto Alruem, a clerk in the store of Gustave 
Ledeau. He has only his mother and she is not 
able to care well for him, but I can find someone 

— you must not go." 

The buildings on either side of the narrow 
street were dancing dizzily before her eyes. She 
could not have analyzed her feelings. She only 
knew that her worst fears were realized. 

"I must go," she said. 
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He helped her into the buggy protesting vol- 
ubly but ineffectually, and took his place beside 
her. 

"Will any of them die?" she whispered. 

"Oh no, I suppose not. There are as yet but 
three cases. A brother-in-law of Gustave Ledeau, 
one of the hands on his plantation, and the young 
clerk in his store. I was called this morning to 
attend the man who works on his plantation; it 
is a very light case, it cannot be fatal. Then I 
called on Ledeau to tell him that his plantation 
must be quarantined. He told me then of his 
brother-in-law. His case is a complication of 
La Grippe and smallpox. Serious, but not I be- 
lieve fatal. It was only this evening I received 
word of the clerk's illness. It may not be serious. 
His mother is a cripple and goes about in a 
wheel chair. I once was there all night on ac- 
count of a storm." 

She remembered seeing young Alruem wheel- 
ing his mother about their rose-embowered gar- 
den ; a little old lady with a calm, beautiful face, 
and prematurely white hair. The thought of his 
tenderness toward her brought a lump to Miss 
Reffold's throat. 

"It is very noble, that you go to help them," 
the doctor went on. "It awakens much admira- 
tion in me." 
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"Noble," she said bitterly. "If you knew— H 

"I know," he said, "that I love you. I have 
known it so long and would long ago have told 
you, only, Miss Reffold you have so many ad- 
mirers, and I knew you would think that I, like • 
the rest, care only for your beauty. Now that 
you are about to destroy your beauty, you will 
believe it is you, yourself I love." 

She did believe it and it added to her unhappi- 
ness. 

"I wish I was dead," she said inconsequential- 
ly. "I make trouble always, for everybody." 

While he protested against this sweeping asser- 
tion, she tried to remember the polite and sooth- 
ing remarks she administered on such occasions. 
They had always seemed to her mind entirely 
adequate, but looking in this man's earnest eyes 
she suddenly felt that the soothing nothings she 
was wont to speak would be inappropriate, if not 
insulting. 

"I am sorry," she said, "but you wouldn't want 
me if you knew what an awful creature I am. 
No, no," she answered to the protest in his face, / 
"I'm sure you wouldn't — you couldn't." 

"You could do nothing," he said, "which would 
make me not love you. And I will hope for you 
always, until you assure me that you care for 
another." 
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"I don't," she said, and blushed suddenly, 
vividly. "Oh, Dr. St. Vincent, I'm afraid I do." 

She was vexed and unspeakably amazed, at her 
own childishness. She remembered with deep 
self-scorn that she had once prided herself on her 
perfect poise and serenity. But the last month's 
strain had been more severe than she had real- 
ized. This new discovery broke down her last 
shred of self-control. 

"If he dies," she sobbed, "I am a murderer. 
Please hurry, Dr. St. Vincent. 
. He touched his horse and they sped more 
swiftly over the level prairie. They had crossed 
the bridge on Bayou Lasalle and passed through 
the fringe of timber along the bayou. Ledeau's 
plantation was in sight and the Alruem cottage 
was only a mile beyond. They were both relieved 
when the drive was ended and he drew rein at 
Alruem's gate. 

As he helped her from the buggy something 
in his face touched her more deeply than any- 
thing outside her own interests had ever touched 
her before. 

"It is very selfish of me, n she said humbly, "to 
be thinking only of him." 

"No," he gaid, "it is only natural, Miss Ref- 
fold." 

They walked up the rose-bordered path to the 
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little cottage that was almost hidden under a 
mass of honeysuckle and yellow jasmine vines. 
The air was drenched with flower fragrance. 

He knocked at the door and, opened it after a 
moment, remembering that there was no one in 
the house who could do so. They found their 
way through the tiny hall to a small white bed- 
room where Mrs. Alruem sat by the bed on 
which her son lay. He was evidently delirious. 
His face was flushed and curiously mottled. His 
hands roved restlessly over the white coverlet. 
Dr. St. Vincent introduced the two women and 
turned to the sick man. 

"O my dear child, you should not have 
come," Mrs. Alruem cried, her soft voice 
strangely shaken. "You are risking your life — 
your beauty — " 

The girl murmured an inarticulate protest. 
Young Alruem turned on his pillow. 

"Is it you ?" He stretched out his hands grop- 
ingly. "I heard you. Come." 

She came to him before they could interfere. 
She was on her knees by the bedside, clasping 
his hot hands in hers and kissing his feverish 
lips and discolored face. 

"You must not allow that surely?" Mrs. Al- 
ruem appealed to the doctor. He had stepped 
back a little and turned to the window. 
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"It is not smallpox," he answered low. "It is 
fever — 'dengue or an unusual form of typhus. 
How long has he been ill?" 

'Three days." 

"You have not been alone here?" 

"No, Dr. St. Vincent, a French woman wa3 
with me until today, the fear of smallpox drove 
her away. She promised, however, to send her 
son for you." 

"You had sent for no physician before?" 

"I sent for Dr. Breaux who speaks no English 
but he had gone on a visit to New Orleans. I 
wished to have no one here who understands 
English, for my son was calling continually for 
her and I felt sure that his love was not returned 
and that he would wish no one to know. Men 
have such pride." 

"Oui, Mon Dieu," the doctor murmured. "Men 
have much pride." 

He was standing a little behind her chair. She 
did not see his face. 

Long after the doctor had left Miss Reffold 
stili knelt at the bedside, quieting the sick man 
with an unerring instinct that seemed to have 
just born in her, answering his wildest fancies, 
with soothing murmurs of assent, and at last 
when he fell asleep she rose and turned to his 
mother. Neither dared speak, lest they should 
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waken him, but the little old lady held out her 
hands with a motherly smile, and so they sat 
hand in hand through the brief, semi-tropical 
twilight, in a silent rapture to which words could 
have added nothing. 

Afterwards came the time of confession. 

"I must tell you," the-girl said, "because, he 
must not be worried with it and I must tell some 
one." 

She poured out the whole story as if the calm- 
browed little woman were her mother confessor. 
The sweet face lost none of its calm, the bright 
eyes softened with a very tender sympathy. 

"You ought to be shocked," Miss Reffold 
ended, "I think you ought to hate me for leaving 
him to be exposed to such a disease." 

"Dear child," the soft voice murmured, "I hate 
no one. I am a Socialist. I understand." 

Miss Reffold did not understand. "I thought 
Socialists hated everybody and wanted to blow 
things up," she said. 

Mrs. Alruem laughed. 

"When one has truly grasped the Socialist 
philosophy one cannot hate one's fellow mortals," 
she said. <r ¥bu were forced to do this deed 
which you abhorred by the pressure of economic 
necessity." 
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"If I had been strong enough," the girl ob- 
jected, "I could have resisted the temptation." 

"If the slave were strong enough," Mrs. Al- 
ruem answered, "he could break the chains from 
his limbs and make his escape. Yet we do not 
blame the slave for not possessing superhuman 
strength." 

"Don't you think," asked Miss Reffold slowly, 
"that there are people who do wrong when they 
are not compelled — who prefer to do wrong 
and enjoy it?" 

"Undoubtedly," Mrs. Alruem said, "but these 
are what their conditions have made them. Her- 
bert Spencer tells us that any living organism 
can become accustomed to any change in its 
environment. The human organism is no excep- 
tion to this rule. Men become accustomed to the 
economic stress and strain which crushes their 
higher nature and leaves to them only brute 
strength or cunning — making man a 'brother to 
the ox/ or worse still a brother to the hyena. 
Socialists wish to change the environment that 
is making all the race more or less degenerate 
and defective. We wish to establish conditions 
which will produce a race of men worthy to bear 
the name." 

"I noticed," Miss Reffold said, "that Otto 
spoke of Socialism a great deal, and 'unearned 
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increment/ but I thought it was a part of his 
fever fancies. And I remember now he gave me 
a Socialist paper once in the store — but when I 
opened it and saw what it was — I mean when I 
saw the name of it — I threw it in the fire. I 
thought he must have given it to me by mistake, 
because he doesn't look bloodthirsty, you know. 
Is he interested in it, like you*?" 

"He is a Socialist/' his mother answered. 

"Then I want to learn about it." Miss Reffold 
laughed and flushed a little. "You remember 
Mary Shelley wanted to learn Greek because she 
thought it would make her 'more attractive to 
Dysshe/ " 

"She could not have had a better motive for 
wishing to learn anything," asserted Mrs. Al- 
ruem, who held decidedly old-fashioned views on 
some subjects notwithstanding her advanced eco- 
nomic knowledge. "We have many books -from 
which you may learn of Socialism but the central 
thought is this : All mankind is one great broth- 
erhood and that which causes strife, hatred, 
falsehood, war, should be done away." 

"I'm afraid I never can grapple with such a 
problem," sighed Miss Reffold. 

"It is a great work," Mrs. Alruem said, "but 
our fathers have done great deeds for us. We 
would be unworthy of them if we do not do our 



it 
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best for ourselves and for those who shall come 
after us." 

Mrs. Alruem clasped. her white hands in her 
lap, with the look in her eyes that comes to those 
who have really lived and worked when they 
think of the past. 

"My father died in Siberia/' she said. "He 
was not a Socialist but he believed in the political 
freedom which had been established in America. 
For that he wore out his life in Siberian mines. 
It was in Poland we lived/' she explained. 
In Poland where every semblance of freedom is 
denied the people. We came to this country that 
our son might breathe the air of freedom. My 
husband was not then a Socialist, nor was I. But 
we saw how in this country history is repeating 
itself. How the great and free America of which 
the oppressed of all lands had hoped so much is 
treading the old Roman path — 

. 'First Freedom — and then Glory — when that 

fails, 
Wealth, vice, corruption ! — barbarism at last.' 

"And we saw that political freedom is a means 
to an end; it is not in itself an end. Political 
freedom cannot long endure without industrial 
freedom. But the ballot for which our fathers 
died is the weapon with which men can abolish 
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industrial tyranny and establish freedom, equal- 
ity, brotherhood, for all." 

"But why is he troubled about unearned incre- 
ment?" asked Miss Reffold. 

"Ah, that is merely a personal matter. My son 
is like his father and my father. To believe with 
him is to act on his belief. He allied himself 
with the Socialist party in Massachusetts, where 
most of his life was spent. But after the acci- 
dent which left me a burden for him to carry 
through life he decided that he ought to provide 
something for my old age. We had spent nearly 
all our means for the Cause, so he decided to 
come to this state where there is cheap land that 
will by and by be valuable. It is the unearned 
increment that will make it valuable, you under- 
stand. My son thought it his first duty to pro- 
vide for me. Then he can give his whole life to 
the Cause." 

The gentle face beamed on Miss Reffold hope- 
fully. 

"My husband died in the prime of life," she 
said, "but my son — " her voice was tremulous 
with love and pride, "my son will take up his 
work, or perhaps a greater work and carry it on. 
Perhaps I am growing childish and reverting to 
the hero-worshipping stage of mental develop- 
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ment, but I often think now of the song Merlin 
sang of Arthur — • 

'If he might find 
A woman in her womanhood as great 
As he is in his manhood, then/ " (she smiled) 
" 'The twain together well might change the 
world/ " 

The girl moved closer and laid her head in the 
older woman's lap. 

"Oh, mother/' she said, "he has found the one 
woman and she isn't great — she is small. Oh, 
so exceedingly small." 

There were tears in her eyes but the mother 
smiled as she kissed a sunny little curl on the 
girl's forehead. 
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NOTE. 

When the author arranged with our publishing 
house to bring out this volume of stories, she 
particularly requested that it contain a list of 
socialist books. For lack of more space the list 
is incomplete and the descriptions are brief, but 
any one interested may have a copy of "What 
to Read on Socialism," a book of 64 large pages, 
mailed free of charge by writing us and mention- 
ing this announcement 

Some who look at this bode list will hesitate 
over the question of which book to order first. 
Here is what May Beals says in a letter to us 
about "The Socialists," by John Spargo (cloth, 
50 cents) : 

" The Socialists' is a marvel of concentration 
and clearness. Spargo has the rare gift of say- 
ing much in few words and saying it well. He 
has given in this book a complete and clear-cut 
outline of scientific socialism in language that 
any intelligent newspaper reader can understand. 
'The Socialists' is the best book of its size and 
scope for general propaganda." 
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Books on Socialism, 
Modern Science, etc. 






STANDARD SOCIALIST SERIES. 

This series of books, the first volumes of 
which were issued in 1901, contains some of 
the most important works by the ablest So- 
cialist writers of Europe and America. The 
size of page is 6% by 4% inches, making a con- 
venient shape either for the pocket or the li- 
brary shelf. The books are substantially bound 
in cloth, stamped with a uniform design, and 
are mechanically equal to many of the books 
sold by other publishers at a dollar a ropy-C^F 
retail price, postage included, is FIFTY 
CENTS. 

1. Earl Marx: Biographical Memoirs. By 

Wilhelm Liebknecht, translated by Er- 
nest Untermann. Cloth, 50 cents. 

This personal biography of Marx, by an Intimate 
friend who was himself one of the foremost Socialists 
of Germany, gives a new insight into he beginnings of 
Socialism. Moreover, it is a charming book, as inter- 
esting as a novel, and will make an admirable intro- 
duction to heavier reading on Socialism. 

2. Collectivism and Industrial Evolution. By 

Emile Vandervelde, member of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, Belgium. Translated by 
Charles H. Kerr. Cloth, 50 cents. 

The author is a Socialist member of the Belgian 
Parliament and is one of the ablest writers In the 
International Socialist movement. This book Is. on 
the whole, the most satisfactory brief summary of the 
principles of Socialism that has yet been written. 
One distinctive feature of it is that it takes up the 
difficult questions of how the machinery of production 
could be acquired and how wages could be adjusted 
under a Socialist administration. 
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3. The American Farmer: An Economic and 

Historical Study. By A. M. Simons. 
Cloth, 50 cents. 

"The American Farmer," In spite of Its small size, 
Is the largest contribution yet given to the agrarian 
literature of this country. The author, besides being 
a student of American social conditions, Is thoroughly 
conversant with practical farming, and there is little 
doubt that the farmer who reads the work will have 
to admit that the conclusions are based on a real 
understanding of the difficulties of his struggle with 
the soil, with railroads, trusts and foreign compet- 
itors. — Chicago Tribune. 

4. The Last Days of the Raskin Co-operative 

Association. By Isaac Broome. Cloth, il- 
lustrated, 50 cents. 

Socialism does not mean withdrawing from the class 
struggle and trying to set up a paradise on a small 
scale. If there are those who still think such a 
scheme practicable, they will find Interesting facts 
in this book. 

5. The Origin of the Family, Private Property 

and the State. By Frederick Engels. 
Translated by - Ernest Untermann. Cloth, 
50 cents. 

This is one of the most important of the author's 
works, and although first published in 1884, was 
never accessible to English readers until our transla- 
tion appeared in 1002. It contains practically every- 
thing necessary to the general reader in the volumin- 
ous work of Morgan, and it furthermore gives many 
additional facts and a coherent, scientific treatment 
of the whole subject. The book is of great propa- 
ganda value, in that it shows the folly of the popular 
idea that wealth and poverty always have existed and 
so may always be expected to continue. 

6. The Social Revolution. By Karl Kautsky. 

Translated by A. M. and May Wood Si- 
mons, doth, 50 cents. 

Kautsky is the editor of the Neue Zelt, and it uni- 
versally recognized as one of the ablest Socialist 
writers and thinkers in Europe. This book is In two 
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parts. Part I., Reform and Revolution, explains the 
essential difference between the Socialist party and 
all reform parties. Part II., The Day After the 
Revolution, gives straightforward answers to the 
questions so often asked about what the Socialists 
would do if entrusted with the powers of govern- 
ment. ' 

7. Socialism, Utopian and Scientific. By Fred- 

erick Engels. Translated by Edward Ave- 
ling, D. Sc, with a Special Introduction by 
the Author. Cloth, 50 cents. * 

This book ranks next to- the Communist Manifesto 
as one of the best short statements in any language 
of the fundamental principles of Socialism. It Is 
an essential part of every Socialist library, however 
small. 

8. Feuerpach: The Roots of the Socialist 

Philosophy. By Frederick Engels. Trans- 
lated, with Critical Introduction, by Aus- 
tin Lewis. Cloth, 50 cents. 

This book is a criticism on the works of a forgotten 
philosopher, but it is still of timely interest, since 
attempts are still being made to reintroduce dualist 
notions into the philosophy of Socialism. Austin 
Lewis contributes an interesting historical intro- 
duction. 

9. American Pauperism and the Abolition of 

Poverty. By Isador Ladoff, with a supple- 
ment, "Jesus or Mammon," by J. Felix. 
Cloth, 50 cents. 

A study of the last United States census, bringing 
out in bold relief the social contrasts that are pur- 
posely left obscure in the official documents. An 
arsenal of facts for Socialist writers and speakers. 

10. Britain for the British (America for the 
Americans.) By Robert Blatchford, with 
American Appendix by A. M. Simons. 
Cloth, 50 cents. 

A popular presentation of Socialism, in the same 
charming and simple style as the author's "Merrie 
England/' but giving a far more adequate and scien- 
tific account of the subject. 
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11. Manifesto of the Communist Party. By 

Karl Marx and Frederick Enrols. Author- 
fced English Translation: Edited and An- 
notated by Frederick Engels. Also in- 
cluded in the same volume, No Compro- 
mise: No Political Trading. By Wilhelm 
Iiebknecht. Translated by A. M. Simons 
and Marcus Hitch. Cloth, 50 cents. 

This manifesto, first published in 1848, Is still 
recognized the world over as the clearest statement 
of the principles of the international Socialist parly. 
It has been translated into the language of every 
country where capitalism exists, and It is being 
circulated more rapidly today than ever before. 

12. The Positive School of Criminology. By 

Enrico Ferri. Translated by Ernest Un- 
termann. Cloth, 50 cents. 

The science of criminology has been revolutionised 
within one generation by the Socialist students of 
Italy, of whom Ferri is the most prominent living 
representative. This book is indispensable to any one 
desiring reliable information on the modern theory 
of crime and its treatment. 

13. The World's Revolutions. By Ernest Un» 

termann. Cloth, 50 cents. 
A study of the economic causes of the great revo- 
lutions of the world's history in the light of the 
Socialist principle of historical materialism. 

14. The Socialists, Who They Are and What 

They Seek to Accomplish. By John Spar* 
go. Cloth, 50 cents. 

Scientific yet readable and easy; written In a style 
that the man in the street will understand and the 
man in the university will admire. Just the book 
to start a new reader. 

15. Social and Philosophical Studies. By Paul 

Lafargue. Translated by Charles H. Kerr. 
In Preparation. 

This book will contain two studies entirely new to 
American readers, "Causes of Belief in God," and 
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"The Origin of Abstract Ideas." It will also contain 
several studies reprinted from the International So- 
cialist Review. Lafargue's brilliant style makes even 
the most abstract subjects delightful. 

LIBRARY OF SCIENCE FOR THE WORKERS. 

Modern International Socialism is directly re- 
lated to modern science. It is in a sense the 
evolution theory applied to the facts of society. 
It, therefore, follows that for a full understand- 
ing of socialism some general knowledge of the 
facts of modern science is necessary. 

A new series of books has lately appeared in 
Germany which give in simple and popular form 
complete proofs of the evolution theory along 
with a clear account of the, latest applications of 
this theory in the various fields of modern 
science. We have arranged to translate and pub- 
lish some of the best of these, along with such 
original works in the same line as are available. 
They are uniform in size with the Standard So- 
cialist Series. 

1. The Evolution of Man. By Wilhelm 
Boelsche. Translated by Ernest Unter- 
mann. Cloth, 50 cents. 

"The Evolution of Man" tells In full detail, in a 
clear, simple style, illustrated by pictures, just how 
the descent of man can be traced back through mon- 
keys, marsupials, amphibians, fishes, worms and lower 
forms of life, down to the animals composed each of 
a single cell. Moreover, it proves that there Is no 
such fixed line as was formerly thought to exist 
between. the organic and the inorganic, but that the 
same life-force molds the crystal that molds the 
cell. It is not only simple; it is up-to-date and gives 
the latest discoveries in science. It is the book on 
the subject. 
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2. Germs of Mind in Plants. By R. H. France. 

Translated by A. M. Simons. Cloth, il- 
lustrated, 50 cents. 

A cardinal point in the philosophical systems 
favored by the ruling classes is that the mind of 
man is something unique in the universe, governed by 
laws of Its own that have no particular connection 
with physical laws. Modern science has proved that 
not only animals, but also plants, receive impressions 
from the outside world and use the data thus obtained 
to modify their movements for their own advantage, 
exactly as human beings do. These facts are told in 
this book in so charming and entertaining a style 
that the reader is carried along and does not realize 
until later the revolutionary significance of the facts. 

3. The End of the World. By Dr. M. Wilhelm 

Meyer. Translated by Margaret Wagner. 
Cloth, illustrated, 50 cents. 

This book answers in the light of the discovery of 
modern science the questions frequently asked as to 
the probable end of human life on this planet. More- 
over, it goes a step further in making clear the rela- 
tions of man's life to the universe life. We have 
already seen that "mind" is but another form of "life." 
Dr. Meyer shows that not only animals and plants 
but even worlds and suns have their birth, growth, 
maturity, reproduction, decay and death, and that 
death Is but the preparation for a new cycle of life. 

4. Science and Revolution: A Historical Study 

of the Evolution of the Theory of Evolu- 
tion. By Ernest Untermann. Cloth, 50 
cents. 

A history of, the evolution of the theory of evolu- 
tion, from the earliest scientific writings that have 
been preserved, those of the Greek philosophers, down 
to the present time. The author shows how the 
ruling classes, living on the labor of others, have 
always supported some form of theology or mysti- 
cism, while the working classes have developed the 
theory of evolution, which is rounded out to its 
logical completion by the work of Marx, Bngels and 
Dietzgen. The author frankly recognizes that no 
writer can avoid being Influenced by his class environ- 
ment, and he himself speaks distinctly as a pcole- 
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tarian and a Socialist. "Science and Revolution" Is 
an essential link in the chain of evidence proving that 
conclusions drawn by Socialists from the facts of 
science. 

5. The Triumph of Life. By Wilhelm Boelsche. 

Translated by May Wood Simons. Cloth, 
50 cents. 

The German critics agree that this book is even 
more interesting than "The Evolution of Man," by 
the same author. It tells of the struggle of life 
against its physical environment, and introduces a 
wealth of scientific detail charming set forth. The 
German original contains no illustrations, but our 
edition Is fully illustrated with pictures that aid 
materially In an understanding of the text 

6. Life and Death, a Chapter from the Science 

of Life.. By Dr. E. Teichmann. Trans- 
lated by A. M. Simons. Cloth, 50 cents. 

A study of how life begins and how It ends. It 
does not duplicate any other book in this series, but 
is a special investigation into the laws which govern 
the reproduction of life. It also deals with the 
methods by which the life of each separate Individual 
is brought to an end, and shows that in an over- 
whelming majority of cases throughout the whole 
animal kingdom death is violent rather than "nat- 
ural." Even among human beings a really "natural" 
death Is rare. The author suggests that with im- 
proved conditions of living, most premature deaths 
may be prevented, and that in that event the fear 
of death, which causes so much of the misery of the 
world, may disappear. 

7. The Making of the World. By Dr. M. Wil- 

helm Meyer. Translated by Ernest Unter- 
mann. Cloth, 50 cents. 

This is a companion volume to "The End of the 
World," and traces the processes through which new 
suns and new worlds come into being to take the 
place of those that have grown old and died. It is 
an essential link i nthe chain of evidence proving that 
the human mind is not something apart from nature 
but only another manifestation of the one force that 
pervades all "matter." The book has twenty-four 



